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STADIUM CONCERTS 
BRING APPEARANCES 
OF NEW CONDUCTORS 


Barzin and Kindler Applauded 
as They Are Heard for First 
Time in Series—American Com- 
positions Among New Works 
Introduced—Special Features, 
Including Dance Programs, 
Attract Large Audiences— 
18,000 Hear Whiteman Conduct 








GREAT variety of music, played 

under the batons of several conduc- 
tors; dance programs; a jazz night and 
the appearance of choral units have 
been furnished for patrons of the con- 
certs given nightly in the Lewisohn 
Stadium by the New York Philhar- 
monic-Symphony Orchestra. Public in- 
terest has been particularly keen in 
schedules which included special fea- 
tures; the largest audience, approxi- 
mating a total estimated at 18,000, was 
drawn by Paul Whiteman; and attrac- 
tions in the advancing season have been 
the debuts in the series of Hans Kind- 
ler, conductor of the National Sym- 
phony Orchestra in Washington, and 
of Leon Barzin, leader of the National 
Orchestral Association. Audiences 
have found the innovation of beer 
greatly to their liking. 

Mr. Barzin was at the helm from 
July 20 and 25 with the exception of the 
Wagner program heard on July 24 un- 
der Hans Lange’s leadership. Works 
by seven Americans were conspicuous 
on his lists, including four compositions 
heard for the first time at the Stadium— 
Philip James’s Overture in the Olden 
Style on French Noels, S. O. S. by 
Robert Braine, Loeffler’s Memories of 
My Childhood and Nicolai Berezowsky’s 
Fantasy for Two Pianos and Orchestra 
with Vera Brodsky and Harold Triggs 
as soloists. The remaining Americans 
were Deems Taylor, represented by his 
Through the Looking Glass, Bernard 
Wagenaar, whose Divertimento was 
placed in company with music by Ravel 
and Rabaud and Borodin’s Second Sym- 
phony, and George W. Chadwick, given 
the opening place one night with his 
Jubilee. 

Clear-cut and Decisive 


In all these, as in symphonies by Mo- 
zart, Brahms and Haydn and in Ho- 
negger’s Pacific 231, Mr. Barzin im- 
pressed by his individual vitality, by 
his clear-cut, decisive interpretations, by 
his obviously thorough knowledge of 
the conductor’s art and by the breadth 
of his viewpoint. Whatever he did, he 
did well, going straight to the heart 
of the matter with a force and vigor 
that his audiences found very stimulat- 
ing. There was also warm applause for 
the two accomplished pianists in the 
Berezowsky work. The program con- 

(Continued on page 4) 
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The Cynosure of All Eyes in Dresden 





Berger, ‘Dresdex 


The Composer of Arabelle and Leading Members of the Cast: Richard Strauss (Center), 
with Viorica Urseleac, Who Created the Title Role, and Alfred Jerger, Protagonist of the 
Role of Menenyee 


CONDUCTORS HAILED AT COAST CONCERTS 


San Francisco Sym Symphony Heard 
in Two Series During the 
Summer 

San Fraxctsco, Aug. 10.—Interest 
is divided between Hillsborough’s 
Woodland Theatre and the Exposition 
Auditorium in San Francisco, scenes of 
summer concerts given by the San 
Francisco Symphony Orchestra. 

The Hillsborough series, for which 
the San Mateo Philharmonic Society 
stands sponsor, had Howard Hanson as 
conductor on July 9. He gave a stim- 
ulating program, featuring his own Ro- 
mantic Symphony, Natchez-on-the-Hill 
by Powell, Sowerby’s Money Musk and 
the Scherzo from Hill's Afro-American 
Symphony. To these were added works 
by Wagner, Liadoff and Chabrier. 

Dr. Hamson had a fine reception, the 
Sunday afternoon audience shaking off 
its usual lethargy to accord him a siz- 
able ovation. He merited it. The or- 
chestra had not played so well since 
Bernardino Molinari’s last visit, and the 
excellence of its performance of four 
unfamiliar scores after but four hours 
rehearsal was a testimonial to the abil- 
ity of both conductor and musicians. 

The management estimates that Dr. 
Hanson drew 300 new auditors to the 
theatre. They came from miles around. 
and he was much feted by. friends and 
by former students who knew him when 
he was head of the Conservatory of the 
College of the Pacific in San Jose. 

Dr. Hanson was followed a fortnight 
later by Ossip Gabrilowitsch, whose 
program contained the Franck Sym- 





phony, the Prelude to Die Meistersin- 
ger and works by Schubert and 
Rimsky-Korsakoff. Mr. Gabrilowitsch 
brought fine artistic integrity to his 
interpretations. Dynamic contours were 
nicely modeled. He was also scheduled 
(Continued on page 20) 








Festivals Open in Germany and 
Austria 


B AYREUTH, July 22.—The 
1933 Festival, honoring the 
fiftieth anniversary of Wagner’s 
death, opened last night with a 
performance of Die Meistersinger. 
Chancellor Hitler attended, but 
ordered that there be no Nazi 
demonstration. Karl Elmendorff 
conducted, and the production was 
entirely new, staged by Heinz 
Tietjen. 

Munica, July 22.—The Mozart 
Festival opened here last night at 
the Residence Theatre with Figaro. 
The Wagner season was inaugu- 
rated on July 18 with Rienzi, at 
the Prince Regent Theatre. 

Sauzpurc, Aug. 3.—Fidelio, with 
Elisabeth Rethberg in the title role, 
opened the opera festival on July 
29. Ovations have been the order 
for Bruno Walter, who has since 
conducted orchestral concerts. 


These festival performances will 
be reviewed in a later issue of 
MusICcAL AMERICA. 
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SCORE OF ARABELLA 
BY STRAUSS TEEMS 
WITH GAY MELODY 


Premiere at Dresden Opera 
Proves Sensational Success— 
Principal Arias Built on Au- 
thentic Slavic Folk Song 
Themes—Story, Based on Hoff- 
mannsthal’s Novel Lucidor, Is 
Romance Laid in Vienna of 
the ’Sixties 


By GERALDINE DE CourRcY 


Tp Rssose, Aug. 1.—The first per- 
formance of Richard Strauss’s 
latest opus, Arabella, which has kept 
the world of music at attention for over 
a year, took place at the Dresden Opera 
on Saturday, July 1, and proved as great 
a sensation as the Central European of 
today could conscientiously expect out- 
side the popular domain of politics. 
Ever since Dresden acquired its mon- 
opoly on Strauss premieres some three 
decades ago, sensation has been part and 
parcel of the occasion. This year, 
though, a good proportion of the pre- 
liminary excitement was artificial, and 
general interest was little more than 
curiosity heavily tinged with doubt. For 
the days of Dresden’s spectacular sing- 
ers have gone by, the brilliant interna- 
tional premiere public has become a 
myth and Strauss is on the eve of three 
score years and ten when the sands of 
inspiration are supposed to be running 
low. As Germany’s greatest musical per- 
sonality, his clansmen never fail to do 
him honor, but the air was freighted 
with much skepticism, none the less. 


Secret Zealously Guarded 


Up to the final rehearsal on June 29, 
the score’s secret had been zealously 
guarded and even then an official em- 
bargo prevented the escape of any criti- 
cal comment until a second audition had 
crystallized the frequently unsubstantial 
impressions of an introductory hearing. 
The audience was therefore so thor- 
oughly surprised to find that Strauss 
had written the beautiful new opera 
for which their souls had been longing 
in vain that a storm of applause broke 
loose which the oldest inhabitant could 
only liken to that precipitated by Der 
Rosenkavalier twenty-one years ago! 

The opera book is taken from Hugo 
von Hoffmannsthal’s novelette Lucidor 
and represents the last product of a 
friendship and artistic collaboration that 
began with Elektra in 1909 and con- 
tinued uninterruptedly for good or ill 
to the poet’s death in 1929. Many have 
questioned the wisdom of this arrange- 
ment, but the ending at feast was a 
felicitous one, as all endings ought to 
be. This time the plot is simple, the 
text lucid and consequential, and the 
poem free of all the problematical fold- 
erol that has cluttered up so much of 


(Continued on page 5) 
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Americans Hon 






Cosmo-Sileo 
Representing American Music as Composers 
or as Conductors. Above, from the Left: 
Robert Braine, Nicolai Berezowsky, Leon Bar- 
zin and Philip James, Photographed in an 
Intermission at Rehearsal. At the Right: 
Deems Taylor (Left) and Hans Kindler 


(Continued from page 3) 
taining this music marked Mr. Barzin’s 
last appearance and was given in the 
Great Hall of the City College of New 
York because of rain. 

Before the coming of Mr. Barzin and 
after the temporary farewell of Willem 
van Hoogstraten, who ended the first 
part of his engagement on July 17 with 
a program of familiar works, dance 
evenings on July 18 and 19 were mag- 
nets drawing audiences of from 12,000 
to 15,000. Performers were Edwin 
Strawbridge and Pauline Koner, making 
their first appearances at the Stadium. 
A ballet of forty was with them, Mr. 
Lange conducted, and the Estelle Lieb- 
ling Melodic Choir took part in the 
Dances from Prince Igor. Programs 
were built on Beethoven’s Prometheus, 
the Dance of the Hours from La Gio- 
conda, music from The Bartered Bride 
and A Midsummer Night’s Dream and 
Saint-Saens’s Danse Macabre, in addi- 
tion to the Borodin numbers, which 
were especially provocative of enjoy- 
ment. There was abundant zest in the 
dancers’ style and in their vivid choreo- 
graphy, united to technical skill. 


Opera Chorus Takes Part 


Mr. Lange was again capably in 
charge when the Wagner concert was 
given on July 24 and 26, co-operation 
of the Metropolitan Opera Chorus be- 
ing a novel feature. The choristers, re- 
hearsed by Alberto Sciaretti, were in 
excellent form, giving a stirring ac- 
count of themselves in excerpts from 
The Flying Dutchman, Tannhauser, 
Lohengrin and Die Meistersinger. The 
audience was thrilled, and responded 
with equal alacrity to the masterly 
reading of the Prize Song projected 
across the great spaces by Paul Alt- 
house with skill and fervor. 

Authentic presentations of standard 
music, with Mossoloff’s Iron Foundry 
included as a novelty, characterized Mr. 
Kindler’s tenure of office from July 27 
to 30 inclusive and on Aug. 2. A sensi- 
tive and logical musician, Mr. Kindler 
takes the attitude that the music is the 
thing of primary importance, and as a 
result his audiences were more im- 
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pressed than if he had indulged in any 
mere sensationalism. He is individual, 
and has a fine sense of proportion, a 
firm beat and unquestioned authority. 
His interpretations were dynamic and 
plastic, developed. from an innate ap- 
preciation of the music. Tchaikovsky's 
Pathétique Symphony, the Brahms 
Fourth, Schubert’s Unfinished, the 
Franck, Sibelius’s En Saga, Respighi’s 
Pines of Rome and works by Bach, 
Wagner, Mozart, Chabrier and Ravel 
had place on his scheme. 

Old friends, the Hall Johnson Negro 
Choir, led by Hall Johnson, roused the 
usual enthusiasm when they sang on 
July 31 and Aug. 1. A “first time” was 
the Divertimento by David Barnett, an 
orchestral composition showing techni- 
cal skill and freshness of invention. Mr. 
Lange was on the podium. 


Jazz in Abundance 


Mr. van Hoogstraten returned on 
Aug. 3, conducting Schubert’s Sym- 
phony in C and other well-known works. 
The next night brought the popular ap- 
pearance of Mr. Whiteman, who con- 
ducted the Philharmonic-Symphony 
augmented by his own orchestra. The 
program was bewildering in the multi- 
plicity of pieces paraded in the tradi- 
tional Whiteman manner. All of them, 
it was stated, with the exception of 
Gershwin’s Rhapsody in Blue, had first 
performances on a Stadium occasion. 
There were movements from William 


Grant Still’s Darkest Africa and Ferde 
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Grofé’s Tabloid, adaptations of works 
by Kreisler and Bizet, the first public 
performance of Grofé’s orchestral ar- 
rangement of the Jazz Bolero by John 
Jacob Loeb and many other things too 
numerous to mention. John W. Green 
sat at one of three pianos for his Night 
Club, and Roy Bargy was pianist in the 
Rhapsody. Applause was always ready, 
much of it being lavished on Mr. 
Grofé’s Grand Canyon Suite. 
A First Performance 


A first performance in New York, 
that of Bach’s Prelude and Fugue in E 
Minor as orchestrated by Dezso d’An- 
tallfy, was outstanding on Mr. van 
Hoogstraten’s Aug. 5 concert. Mr. van 
Hoogstraten chose a Dvorak-Johann 
Strauss program for Aug. 7. 

On Aug. 9 there was a dance pro- 
gram, conducted by Mr. Lange, by 
Doris Humphrey and Charles Weidman 
and their concert group. Roussel, Bizet, 
Ravel, Satie and Pick-Mangiagalli were 
composers whose works were drawn on 
as backgrounds for the choreography. 
A repetition was scheduled for Aug. 11. 

N. 


MUSICIANS REFUSE 
GERMAN INVITATION 


Kreisler Among Those Declining 
to Appear Under the Nazi 
Auspices 





BERLIN, Aug. 5.—Wilhelm Furtwang- 
ler, conductor of the Berlin Phil- 
harmonic, has found unavailing to date 
his efforts to induce foreign artists 
to play in Nazi Germany. Despite the 
affection and esteem in which they hold 
him as artist and man, several distin- 
guished musicians have sent him re- 
grets, when, according to time-honored 
tradition, they have been sought as Phil- 
harmonic soloists. 

Chief among those to follow Arturo 
Toscanini’s example of refusing to lend 
their presence to German musical ac- 
tivities is Fritz Kreisler, who was in- 
vited to be soloist at the first Philhar- 
monic concert this fall. Others to date 
include Pablo Casals, Artur Schnabel, 
Adolf Busch, Vladimir Horowitz and 
Bronislaw Hubermann. 

Mr. Kreisler continues to refuse to 
appear in Germany in spite of the state- 
ment by State Commissioner Hans Hin- 
kel that in the Hitlerite Germany “the 
free artistic activities of foreigners and 
non-Aryans (Jews) shall in no wise be 
hindered.” 

The eminent violinist declared that 
he respected Commissioner Hinkel’s an- 
nouncement, but that before he appeared 
he must see it established beyond per- 
adventure of doubt that all his col- 
leagues in the musical world, irrespec- 
tively of nationality, race or creed, are 
not only tolerated, but actually wel- 
comed. 

“Art is international,” he said, “and 
| oppose chauvinism in the art wher- 
ever I encounter it.” 


Dr. Muck Resigns 


Meanwhile, changes in the German 
musical scene continue. Hamburg, and 
all of Germany, is stirred by the resig- 
nation of Dr. Karl Muck from the con- 
ductorship of the Hamburg Philhar- 
monic because he opposes the plan of 
the Hamburg Senate to merge the or- 
ganization with the orchestra of the 
municipal theatre, and to “co-ordinate” 
the two politically. The Senate begged 
the venerable conductor to lead at least 
the five opening concerts, but he would 
not consent. He qualifies iacially for 
a German musical post, as he is not 
Jewish. 


NAZIS TO CONTROL 
CONCERT PROGRAMS 


Ministry of Culture Organizes 
Commission to Supervise 
Performances 

BERLIN, Aug. 5.—As an initial step 
in the reorganization of German music 
life, a commission has been set up by 
the Prussian Ministry of Culture with 
a view to controlling the programs of 
all public concerts, whether these con- 
certs are subsidized by the state or fi 
nanced privately. 

This commission will be composed of 
Wilhelm Furtwangler, Wilhelm Back 
haus, Georg Kulenkampff and a fourt! 
to take the place of the late Max von 
Schillings, who was chosen as a mem 
ber. The chief aim will be to see that 
due care is taken in fostering German 
works, although it is expressly stated 
that this will not be done to the exclu 
sion of foreign composers. 

Furthermore, strict attention will be 
paid to the principle of giving first pref 
erence to German artists. But here, too, 
in accordance with German tradition, 
talent is to constitute the decisive factor. 
The commission is endowed with full 
authority to decide all questions per- 
taining to musical programs within the 
Prussian jurisdiction. 


Organize Music Chamber 


At a general meeting of the Reichs 
kartell der deutschen Musikerschaft 
( National Union of German Musicians ) 
under the chairmanship of Prof. Gus 
tav Havemann, plans were discussed for 
the organization of a national music 
chamber which will define and control 
the position of the German musician in 
the “corporative state.” 

Professional German musicians of 
every category will be under the juris 
diction of this body, which will control 
the policies and guide the economic and 
legal destinies of all organizations such 
as the Union of German Professional 
Musicians, the National Society of Ger- 
man Musicians and Music Teachers, the 
Association of German Composers, the 
General Association of German Musi- 
cians and the Music Division of the 
Militant League. It will also have sole 
power to grant concessions and licenses 
for performances. 

The chamber will co-operate with the 
Ministry of Propaganda and Public En- 
lightenment, and will devote special at- 
tention to school music and to unem- 
ployment in the professional ranks. 


Societies Are Dissolved 


The German Cabinet has passed a bill 
which provides for the dissolution of 
the three societies now controlling au- 
thors’ and performance rights. The 
work will be co-ordinated under one 
head, thus reducing operating expenses 
and eliminating the abuses and litiga- 
tion that arose through a division of 
authority. A special arbitration board 
will decide all controversies regarding 
tariff, etc. 

GERALDINE DE COouURCY 





Schonberg Re-admitted 
Faith 

Paris, Aug. 5.—Arnold Schénberg, 
noted Austrian composer, was officially 
re-admitted here on July 24 into the Jew- 
ish faith, which he abandoned in 1921. 
The ceremony took place at the Liberal 
Synagogue with Rabbi Louis Germain 
Levy officiating. Mr. Schénberg was 
recently banned from Germany, where 
he taught composition at the Prussian 
Academy of Arts in Berlin, because of 
his Jewish birth, and in spite of his re- 
ligious renunciation. 


Into Jewish 
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STRABRS’S NEW OPERA RINGS ON VIVACIOUS NOTE 





Berger, Dresden 


(Continued from page 3) 
the Strauss-Hoffmannsthal material in 
recent years. 


Fragrance of Lavender 


The scene is laid in the Vienna of 
the early ‘Sixties, in that “selige Bieder- 
meier Zeit” of the Empress Eugenie 
when romance and tragedy had the 
fragrance of lavender, and poetry still 
occasionally walked with men. Arabella, 
the lovely daughter of a retired army 
officer, has been elected to contract a 
wealthy marriage in order to repair 
the family fortunes that have been 
brought to the brink of wholesome 
poverty by the gaming propensities of 
the head of the house. There are plenty 
of suitors available, but the fair candi- 
date for matrimony harbors romantic 
notions of an unknown Lochinvar who 
suddenly materializes in the person of 
a wealthy Hungarian landowner, Man 
dryka. 

As the financial problem is about to 
be settled to everyone’s satisfaction, 
trouble arises through the soul turmoil 
of Arabella’s young sister, Zdenka, who 
is obliged by her parents to dress as a 
boy and act as her sister’s groom. Lov- 
ing one of Arabella’s admirers, she re- 
sorts to subterfuge to gain her ends and 
by so doing arouses the jealousy of 
Mandryka. As confusion is at_ its 
height, she confesses the intrigue, clears 
the atmosphere, sends Mandryka back 
to the waiting arms of Arabella, walks 
off with her coveted Austrian Hussar 
and seals the family happiness by the 
chimes of double wedding bells. 


Symbolism Is Eliminated 


This little lyrical comedy in three 
acts is the simplest thing Hoffmannsthal 
ever wrote for Strauss. It was his in- 
tention to supply only the framework 
for an opera in response to Strauss’s 
reiterated suggestions that he endeavor 
to temper his poetic ambition with a 
little consideration for the composer. 
Even as it was, Strauss eliminated a 
good portion of the poetic symbolism 
that was peculiar to Hoffmannsthal by 
making Arabella the central figure of 
the comedy rather than her psychically 
more complicated sister. 

In construction, musical development, 
warmth, vivacity, invention and beauty, 
the first act is a complete and perfect 





Courtesy Dresden State Opera 


Above: A Scene in Arabella at the Dresden Opera Showing an Ensemble, with Alfred Jerger 


in the Character of the Cavalier Mandryka. 


Left: Viorica Ursuleac in the Title Role. 


Right: Margit Boker (Left) as Zdenka, Who Dresses as a Boy, and Martin Kremer as Matteo, 
the Man Zdenka Loves 


little masterpiece, worthy to be ranged 
alongside the most exquisite things in 
the way of pure music that Strauss has 
yet given us. This quality holds up to 
the middle of the second act when the 
ball scene approaches the finale. Here 
the texture suddenly becomes brittle 
and the musical and dramatic continuity 
dissolves into an empty tumult in the 
superficial phraseology of operetta. 
This ball scene was a subsequent in 
terpolation, added by Hoffmannsthal to 
satisfy Straauss’s desire for a little 
more highlight in the centre of the can- 
vas. He evidently was convinced that 
something of the kind was necessary, 
for he made very conscious efforts to 
focus the climax on this finale but it 








Clemens Krauss, Conductor of the World 
Premiere of Arabella 


was like “a striving, and a striving, 
and an ending at nothing” when he got 
through with it. He did not regain his 
stride again until the very close of the 
opera where a repetition and develop- 
ment of a theme from the first act 
swung the pendulum of public favor 
back to the initial enthusiasm. 


Resemblance to Ariadne 


The Viennese milieu and a certain 
similarity in pattern immediately sug 
gests Der Rosenkavalier, as does also 


much of the descriptive orchestral writ- 
ing that Strauss does with such amaz- 
ing ingenuity. But Arabella is far less 
rich, less gorgeous, less impetuous. In 
fact the chamber music transparency 
of the orchestration bears a distinct 
family resemblance to Ariadne. 

The principal arias are based on au- 
thentic Slavic folk song themes in sim- 
ple straightforward major-minor ton- 
alities and impart to the score the ly 
rical flavor of some of the earlier 
songs. They move in broad melodic 
lines of great sensuous brilliancy which 
is intensified by the virtuosity of an 
orchestral accompaniment that never 
overwhelms the vocal line by the poly 
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Berger, Dresden 


phonic complexities of ingenuities that 
crop up so frequently in the other 


works. As one critic said, “Strauss 
has never been so cantabile!” Ara- 
bella’s two arias and her duet with 


Zdenka will undoubtedly grace many 
a concert program in the future and 
provide a well-earned rest for Cecilia 
and Morgen. 


Several Waltz Themes 


The ball scene in the second act af- 
forded an admirable opening for a 
waltz such as only Strauss can write, 
but he was apparently not in a waltz 

(Continued on page 13) 
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Holds Annual Festival at Dortmund 


Sixty-third Calendar of Concerts 
Suffers from Inelastic Cul- 
tural Program—Oratorio, Sym- 
phonic Works, Chamber Music 
and Songs Are Presented 


Bh Mpt tale GERMANY, July 25.— 
The sixty-third Annual Festival of 
the Association of German Musicians 
was held here from June 18 to 22 as the 
third in a series of important festivals 
that will occupy the attention of this 
enterprising city during this year. The 
present festival was the most preten- 
tious in prospect, but when it material- 
ized its sponsors found little of the 
original arrangements but the time, the 
place and the genial music director of 
Dortmund, Wilhelm Sieben. 

Conservatism has always been the 
watch-word of this society, and the 
same composers and the same schools 
have dominated its programs year in 
and year out. In fact, nothing of really 
permanent value has been discovered by 
its selection committees since before the 
war. At the last meeting in Zurich, 
such musicians as Alban Berg, Hans 
Gal, Hugo Holle, Philip Jarnach and 
Ernst Toch were entrusted with the 
program selection for the Dortmund 
event and one hoped for more edifying 
fare. 

In the meantime the society was 
“sleichgeschaltet” (co-ordinated) like 


everything else in Germany and the 
committee and its program had to be 
replaced by others. Inasmuch as the 
harvest of new works is always small 
and has been curtailed even further by 
the inelastic cultural program of the 
new regime, there was little left for 
any committee to choose from. 


Orchestral Performances 


The two orchestral concerts con- 
tained nothing really new. Pfitzmer’s 
C Sharp Minor Symphony had already 
been given in Berlin, as had also Emil 
von Reznicek’s Raskolnikoff Overture 
and Max Trapp’s Symphonic Suite for 
orchestra. Clemens von Franckenstein, 
intendant of the Bavarian State Thea- 
tres, was represented by a harmless and 
insignificant Serenade. Hermann Un- 
ger’s Vier Landschaften aus Faust I! 
and the Hindemith-Stravinsky inspired 
Violin Concerto of Paul Gross were not 
much better. 

After the Pfitzmer symphony, the 
greatest success was earned by a group 
of four songs for tenor by the young 
Bavarian, Werner Egk, who has been 
doing some very successful things for 
the Munich Radio Station. The songs 
were written in the style of Italian folk 
songs and included a love song, a plaint, 
a song without words and the humorous 
song of a beggar. They showed real 
vitality, temperatment, rhythm and con- 

(Continued on page 13) 
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THRONGS FLOCK TO 
SOKOLOFF CONCERTS 


Symphonic Programs in Weston 
Continue to Attract Many 
Listeners 


Interesting programs have continued 
to draw large and appreciative audiences 
to the out-of-door concerts given by the 
New York Orchestra in the charming 
sylvan auditorium located virtually in 
the “back yard” of the Weston, Conn., 
home of the conductor, Nikolai Soko- 
loff. Three concerts so far, on July 25 
and Aug. 8 and 10, of the three weekly 
ones scheduled have had to be aban- 
doned because of rain. 

The concerts are well on their way 
to becoming an institution in Fairfield 
County, and Mr. Sokoloff has been 
lauded by the Connecticut press and his 
growing audiences for the masterly 
fashion in which he has carried out a 
splendid idea, and for the development 
of a musical unit which is capable of 
meeting all the demands upon it. 

Soloists have been heard on every 
list except the all-Tchaikovsky night on 
July 29, and have added to the enjoy- 
ment provided by well prepared and 
excellently played orchestral works. 
Ruth Breton was heard on July 11, 
playing the Mendelssohn E Minor Vio- 
lin Concerto with technical skill and 
singing tone. She was warmly ap- 
plauded. The July 13 audience heard 
Emily Roosevelt sing arias from the 
Marriage of Figaro and Tannhauser, 
and Schubert’s Omnipotence, in all of 
which the soprano distinguished herself 
by her musicianship and impressive de- 
livery. Leonard Posella, flutist, and 
Vojhir Atti, harpist, played the Mozart 
Concerto, and Carl McKinley’s Mas- 
querade was a novelty. 


French Music Delights 


French music made up the program 
of July 15, one of the most delightful 
of the concerts, when Debussy’s Blessed 
Damozel was given with Ruth Miller, 
soprano, and Laura Brewster, contralto, 
as soloists, and a chorus of forty 
women’s voices trained by Miss Miller. 
The exquisite music gained effective- 
ness in the out-of-door setting, and both 
soloists were heard to advantage, Miss 
Miller’s clear and limpid tones clothing 
the music in an atmosphere of shim- 
mering beauty. She also sang Lia’s Air 
from Debussy’s L’Enfant Prodigue and 
won salvos of applause. The Franck 
Symphony, played with a fine feeling 
for climax and nuance, and Chabrier’s 
Espana completed the list. 

Harrington van Hoesen, baritone, was 
soloist in the all-Wagner program of 
July 18, singing the Song to the Eve- 
ning Star from Tannhauser and Wo- 
tan’s Farewell, to the great satisfaction 
of the audience. The Siegfried Idyl and 
excerpts from several music dramas 
were enthusiastically received. 

Russian works were heard on July 
20, with Schéhérazade the principal 
item, and Elizabeth Lennox the ap- 
plauded contralto soloist in songs by 
Rachmaninoff. 

Mabel Miller Downs, soprano, sang 
Mozart’s Alleluia and Depuis le Jour 
from Louise on July 22, when the chief 
orchestral work was Dvorak’s New 
World Symphony. 


A Russian “First Time” 





Mr. Sokoloff chose d’Indy’s Jour d’été 
a la Montagne for July 27, and brought 
out all the inherent beauty of this rarely 
heard work in a performance of distinc- 
tion. A first performance anywhere was 
Kazatchok, by a young Russian woman 
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Series in Hollywood Bowl Brings 
Appearances of Several Leaders 





Hertz, Harty and Slonimsky 
Conduct Concerts Which Have 
Special Features and Noted 


Soloists—Choral Music and 
Ballets Presented in Varied 
Schedule 


[?°s ANGELES, Aug. 10.—Again the 
hills of Hollywood echo to the 
strains of great music. Alfred Hertz 
conducted the initial concert in the 
Bowl on July 11, when Tchaikovsky’s 
Fifth Symphony, Korngold’s Much Ado 
About Nothing Suite, and items by 
Wagner and Johann Strauss afforded 
him an opportunity to reveal anew those 
qualities that have endeared him to his 
followers. 

The second program witnessed the 
Bowl debut of Nicolas Slonimsky as 
conductor, and John Charles Thomas, 
baritone. The singer received one of 
the greatest ovations ever accorded a 
visitor in the Bowl. He sang arias 
from Tannhauser, Hamlet, La Traviata 
and Un Ballo in Maschera, and a song 
or two, and the program had to be cur- 
tailed in order to send the audience 
home at a respectable hour. Mr. Slo- 
nimsky held forth for five programs. 
An avowed apostle of the moderns, he 
gave samples of the last word in music 
making. There were a fragment of the 
chorus to the Orestes of Euripides by 
himself, Roy Harris’s American Over- 
ture, Ionization by Varése, Reel by 
Henry Cowell and Towards Reality by 
Rudyhar, to mention a few of the more 
bucolic works. 


Twilight Concerts Are New 


Queena Mario was the second major 
soloist, singing the Jewel Song from 
Faust, a group of songs, and the usual 
extras. Lillian Steuber, pianist, was 
soloist in the first Sunday twilight con- 
cert, playing Bach’s Concerto in D 
Minor in fine style. The twilight con- 
certs are a departure from other years, 
and a questionable one, if, the size of 
the audiences can be taken into account. 
The lure of night and of the stars seems 
necessary to the fuller enjoyment of 
Bowl music. 

The major choral effort has been 
Verdi’s Requiem, sung by a chorus of 
some 400 under the direction of Father 
Finn, on July 22. The performance 
was vivid and generally well-balanced. 
Ann Wolcott handled the soprano solos 
with understanding. The other success- 
ful members of the quartet were Clem- 
ence Gifford, Hardesty Johnson and 
Alexander Kisselburgh. The second Sun- 
day afternoon soloist was Ruth Wilson, 





Sir Hamilton Harty, Feted on His Appear- 
ances in the Hollywood Bowl 


violinist, a native of Los Angeles, who 
revealed high merit in the first move- 
ment of Brahms’s Concerto. 

The first ballet of the season was 
presented on July 15 by Fanchon and 
Marco. They gave rather bizarre, if 
colorful, presentations of Strauss’s 
Beautiful Blue Danube and Gershwin’s 
Rhapsody in Blue. 

Sir Hamilton Arrives 

The coming of Sir Hamilton Harty 
on July 25 for a two weeks’ visit worked 
wonders in reviving a withering Bowl 
spirit. In programs of popular appeal, 
the genial Irishman has added to the 
prestige he won in other years. His 
reading of the Brahms Second Sym- 
phony on his first night was highly sat- 
isfactory. 

Isobel Baillie, English soprano, made 
her first American appearance on July 
27. She made an immediate impression 
with her singing of With Verdure Clad 
from The Creation and Dove Sono from 
The Marriage of Figaro. Her voice is 
not large, but it is eminently pure in 
quality and Miss Baillie sings with 
artistry. 

A dance version of Carpenter’s Sky- 
scrapers was presented on July 29, staged 
by Harold Hecht. Mr. Hertz returned for 
his second program on July 30, receiving 
again an ovation. The soloist was Wil- 
liam Matchan, whose baritone voice of 
good quality was heard in an aria from 
Verdi’s Don Carlos. 

Roland Hayes was the soloist in the 
fourth week, attracting the largest audi- 
ence of the season thus far. Arias by 





composer, Ariadna Mikeshina, a clever 
piece of orchestration which makes sly 
fun of a Russian dance tune. Marie 
Romaet-Rosanoff was soloist, playing 
the Saint-Saéns ‘Cello Concerto in 
A Minor with a rich tone and powerful 
technique. 

Emma Otero, soprano, and Leonid 
Bolotine, concertmaster of the orches- 
tra, shared honors on Aug. 1, Miss 
Otero winning approval with her clear, 
flexible singing of the Mad Scene from 
Thomas’s Hamlet and an aria from 
Sonnambula, and Mr. Bolotine playing 
successfully Lalo’s Symphonie Espag- 
nole. Beethoven’s Seventh was the sym- 
phony. 

Another Wagner list, on Aug. 3, 
brought further selections from the 
music dramas, and Judson House as 
tenor soloist, singing Siegmund’s Love 


Song from Die Walkiire and Siegfried’s 
Sword Song from Siegfried with dra- 
matic fire and vigor. 


An impressive sight was afforded on 
Aug. 5 by the massed forces of the 
Bridgeport Oratorio Society, which 
sang tellingly a cappella works by Nag- 
ler and Rachmaninoff under the baton 
of its conductor, Frank Kasschau, who 
also led chorus and orchestra in the 
Dies Irae from Verdi’s Requiem. Theo- 
date Johnson, soprano, and Elizabeth 
Lennox, contralto, were soloists in the 
latter, and Miss Johnson was also heard 
in two charming songs by Griffes. Mr. 
Sokoloff repeated the Brahms Fourth 
Symphony from an earlier program by 
request. 

Two more programs remain before 
the closing of the series on Aug. 15. 

F. 


Berlioz qe’ i oa group. of 
spirituals e s offer- 
ings. Sir Hamilton conducted Schubert’s 
Seventh Symphony and works by 
Brahms and Berlioz. Benjamin Ze- 
mach — the effective ballet, 
Fragments of Israel, for Aug. 5, utiliz- 
ing a chorus of thirty in traditional 
Hebrew folk music. The orchestra was 
conducted by Vladimir Bakaleinikoff 

Amid fanfares, Sir Hamilton took 
leave of his Hollywood friends in the 
twilight program on Aug. 6. The solo- 
ist was Helen Vaughn Gilbert, ‘cellist. 
who achieved success in the first move- 
ment of Dvorak’s Concerto in B Minor 
There was also Noel, a work by Sigurd 
Frederiksen, a delightful fantasy for 
two harps, played by Alfred Kastner 
and May Hogan Cambern. It reveale:! 
the unique creative talent of the com 
poser, who is a member of the or- 
chestra. Harty’s Irish Symphony close:! 
the program. 

An Array of Conductors 

The Bowl’s policy in regard to an 
array of guest conductors has been 
a mooted subject for several seasons 
This summer eight conductors have ap- 
peared in sixteen concerts. Rube Wolf, 
of theatre orchestra fame, won the first 
“break,” leading the orchestra for Fan- 
chon and Marco. Arthur Kay, Univer- 
sal’s capable director, was second on the 
list; he did excellent work in a light 
program. Nathaniel Finston, Para- 
mount’s leader, was given two oppor- 
tunities, first as conductor of Carpen- 
ter’s Skyscrapers ballet, and in a com 
plete program on Aug. | 

Ossip Gabrilowitsch and Bernardin 
Molinari will divide chief honors for 
the remainder of the season, with th« 
usual amount of extras added for full 
measure. 

Hat D. Crain 


CHOOSING PROGRAMS 
FOR YADDO FESTIVAL 





American Composers Meet to Select 
Works for Performances in the 
Autumn 

SARATOGA Sprincs, N. Y., Aug. 10.— 
Members of the Central Committee of 
the Second Yaddo Festival for Contem- 
porary American Music met recently 
at Yaddo to choose music for the three 
chamber programs to be given on Sept. 
30 and Oct. 1. They were Aaron Cop- 
land, chairman; Richard Donovan, Wal- 
lingford Riegger, Randall Thompson 
and Walter Piston, the last-named sub- 
stituting for George Antheil, who is 
abroad. 

The programs are being selected from 
among more than eighty-five composi- 
tions gathered by composers who acted 
as regional representatives. These rep- 
resentatives included Henry Cowell, San 
Francisco; Roy Harris, Los Angeles; 
Wesley La Violette, Chicago; Herbert 
Elwell, Cleveland; George McKay, 
Seattle; Mr. Piston, Boston; Carl En- 


gel, Washington; Virgil Thomson, 
Paris, and Carlos Chavez, Mexico 
City. 


It is expected the programs will af- 
ford a cross-section of the activities of 
present-day American composers in the 
field of chamber music, and at the same 
time introduce new talents. A feature 
of the festival will be a conference for 
composers and interpretative artists. 





Metropolitan Opera to Open Season in 
Philadelphia 

PHILADELPHIA, Aug. 10.—The Met- 
ropolitan Opera will be heard in this 
city one week before the opening of the 
season in New York. Fourteen Tues- 
day evening performances are to begin 
in the Academy of Music on Dec. 19. 


The New York season is to open on 
Dec. 26. 
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SEEING FALSTAFF THROUGH THE EYES OF ELGAR 





Composer Obeys Laws and Con- 
ditions of Music’s Nature, Not 
Those of the Drama—Danger 
of Misunderstanding Encoun- 
tered by Listener Who At- 
tempts to Follow Thematic 
Sign-posts Too Assiduously— 
Behavior of Work Guided by 
Inner Logic of Its Own—Gen- 
eral Plan Is Combination of 
Suite and Symphony—Show- 
ing the Fat Knight in a New 
Light 


By Bast. MAINnNe 


ONDON, Aug. 5.—Sir Edward 

Elgar’s symphonic study Falstaff 

was first performed at the Leeds 
Festival in October, 1913. Before this 
performance Elgar published (in the 
Musical Times) an article in which 
were revealed the plan and underlying 
ideas of the work. Both the length and 
matter of this article prove how anxious 
the composer was that his work should 
be properly understood. But to under- 
stand the program, to be able to cor- 
relate the episodes of the music and of 
the drama, is not necessarily to under- 
stand Falstaff as a work of art. 

A question arises: in appraising a 
symphonic poem or study, how far is 
it mecessary to be aware of the pro- 
gram? The answer depends upon how 
much organic music and how much 
story-telling go to the making of the 
work. If the music is merely a running 
commentary, the audience is well-ad- 
vised to be conversant with the details 
of the story and to acquire that special 
kind of listening technique which radio 
has brought into prominence. On the 
other hand, if the ideas and develop- 
ment of the work are mainly of musical 
substance, then no more than a nodding 
acquaintance with the story is re- 
quired. 

A Larger Adventure 


In the latter case, indeed, much 
knowledge is a dangerous thing. The 
audience which is intent upon playing 
the little game of matching sound and 
incident is not in a position to embark 
upon the larger adventure of experi- 
encing music. To experience the music 
of the Fantastic Symphony for ex- 
ample, it is not essential to follow every 
twist and turn of any real or supposed 
representation. Berlioz himself ad- 
mitted that the title of each movement 
was a sufficient key to the meaning. 

The same may be said of Falstaff in 
spite of the copious notes which Elgar 
has provided. Admittedly the work is 
not easy to follow even after two or 
three hearings. But so far from being 
solved, the problem is made more com- 
plicated by the printing of a list of the 
events (with their arbitrary sequence) 
in a concert program—the more so since 
the work is in one continuous move- 
ment. And it is not unreasonable to 
suppose that one reason why Falstaff 
has made no great appeal to English 
people is that whenever a performance 
is given the audience spends the first 
five minutes in a frenzied attempt to 
memorize the incidents and the musical 

Basil Maine, the well known critic of the 
London “Morning P and London corre- 
spondent for MUSICAL AMERICA, has au- 
thentic material on Sir Edward Elgar, as he 
has been working for the past two years on a 
biography of the noted English composer. This 
biography. in two volumes, has just been pub- 


lished, and will be reviewed in a later issue of 
MUSICAL AMERICA.—The Editor. 
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The Opening Falstaff Theme, with Its “Most Noble Carriage" 
Musical Examples by Permission of Novello & Co., Ltd., Owners of the Copyright 


signs by which they are to be recog- 
nized, and the rest of the time in a con- 
fused effort to pick up the threads. 
This method of attending to music 
works well enough perhaps in the case 
of symphonies and concertos, where the 
pause between the movements gives an 
audience (if it is nimble enough) the 
opportunity to recover lost ground. 
Applied to a work of such close develop- 
ment and musical logic as are found in 
Falstaff, the method is hopeless. 


Two Sets of Principles 

Not that the structure of the music 
is unduly complex in itself. It is the 
attempt to explain this structure wholly 
in terms of character and incident that 
gives it a complex appearance. In the 
nature of the case, such an explanation 
is impossible. For there are principles 
governing the construction of drama. 
and principles governing the construc- 


It can be argued that such conditions 
are, in fact, imposed by the text of a 
cantata or oratorio. That is true. The 
conditions of cantata and oratorio, how- 
ever, are more or less amenable to the 
demands of music. There are passages 
in Elgar’s cantatas and oratorios where 
the purely musical part of the com- 
poser’s mind, with its permanent lean- 
ing towards the larger freedom of sym- 
phonic thought, seems to be fretting 
under the burden of the text; but for 
the most part this tension is relieved 
by the effective compromise of the leit- 
motif method; and, as in Wagner’s use 
of the method, the themes, since they 
are musical ideas and not merely no- 
tation-labels, serve both for generation 
and association. With Mary’s spirit 
and nature, the music yet effectively 
performs the duties of Martha. 


The conditions of opera are less 
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The Theme of Prince Henry, Revealing Elegant Speech 


tion of music. The two sets of prin- 
ciples overlap to a certain extent, but 
the ultimate explanation of drama can 
only be in terms of drama, of music 
only in terms of music. 

It is open to any writer of program- 
notes to indicate the sign-posts in 
Falstaff: the “most noble carriage” of 
the opening Falstaff theme (Fig I) ; 
the elegant speech of the Prince Henry 
theme (Fig. II); the tavern music 
(Fig. III); the theme of “the honest 
gentlewoman”; the extravagant three- 
octave melody to convey Falstaff, the 
boaster and shameless liar (Fig. 1V) ; 
the Gadshill music; the first dream in- 
terlude (Fig. V); the comedy war- 
march of the recruits (there they all 
are, Wart, Feeble, Mouldy, Bullcalf and 
Shadow) ; the second dream; the coro- 
nation march; the stroke of death; and 
the theme of the reformed King. With 
the help of music type, the program- 
notes can make these incidents and 
features unmistakable. 

The danger is that the ordinary list- 
ener will rest content with a recognition 
of the signs in the belief that in fol- 
lowing the “story” he is following the 
development of the music. But the very 
fact that Elgar’s Falstaff is a symphonic 
study and not an opera is sufficient 
evidence that the working of the com- 
poser’s mind was subject to the laws 
and conditions, not of drama’s, but of 
music’s nature. Indeed Falstaff is the 
final answer to those who, with 
Caractacus in mind, assert that Elgar 
has missed the better part of his voca- 
tion in refusing to write an opera. 
Elgar’s is a symphonic way of thinking. 
The spontaneity and nervous energy 
of his most characteristic music would 
have been frustrated by the imposition 
of non-musical conditions. 


tractable. Wagner solved the problem 
of combining a symphonic style with 
drama by becoming his own librettist. 
There was no other way. Even so, the 
construction of his dramas is strictly 
governed by the exigencies of sym- 
phonic style. Elgar, not attracted by 
the idea of writing his own libretto, 
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Sir Edward Elgar, Whose Symphonic Study 
Falstafi, Is Analyzed by Basil Maine 


angle. This is a symphonic, not a 
dramatic, study of the character. The 
customary method of describing the 
first pages of the score to a concert 
audience is to point out the Falstaff 
themes, first the main tune, a broad 
outline of the character, then the three 
subsidiary themes which are three at- 
tribues, effrontery, wit and cajolery, 
then the Prince Henry theme; and then 
to account for the ensuing development 
as being descriptive of conversation 
Thus the point of this development is 
missed. For it is not a description of 
conversation. It is conversation. Just 
as verbal discourse is the result of the 
interaction of germinating ideas, so ts 
it with music’s discourse. An audience 
which prepares itself to follow this 
opening discourse as music, mot as a 
description, has already taken the first 
step towards a real understanding of the 
work. 

That the behavior of the music is 
guided by an inner logic of its own 
rather than by a series of objective 
events is to be discerned at every point. 























How the Tavern Scene Is Indicated in the Score 


turns to Shakespeare. But Shakespeare 
was no opera librettist. (It required 
the exceeding skill of Boito to reduce 
Shakespearean proportions for the pur- 
pose of opera and still retain the like- 
ness.) Avoiding the pitfall into which 
other English composers have fallen, 
Elgar renounces the text and, letting 
loose the fullness of his individuality 
and imaginative force, captures a qual- 
ity which by analogy (and only by 
analogy) can be called Shakesperean. 


A Wrong Approach 


To press the analogy so far as to 
compel Elgar’s Falstaff to tell a story 
is to approach the work from a wrong 
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For example, the fugato passage which 
begins on Page 42 of the miniature 
score is the direct outcome of the in- 
herent characteristics of the theme of 
Falstaff the braggart and liar, a theme, 
incidentally, which in shape (but not in 
sound) is reminiscent of Strauss. 
Again, the gradual transformation of 
the march of the scarecrow army 
(which itself is derived from the chief 
Falstaff theme), into the lyrical theme 
(Page 100) preceding the Gloucester- 
shire interlude, and once again into the 
idyllic theme (for divided strings) of 
the interlude itself, is clearly the effect 
of a purely musical imagination. Had 


(Continued on page 22) 
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Kajsa Rootzén Will | : 
Write From Stockholm — 
for Musical America 





Auto-Pose, Stockholm 
Kajsa Rootzén, Appointed Correspondent in 
Stockholm for Musical America 


STocKHOLM, Aug. 1.—Kajsa Root- 
zén has been appointed correspondent in 
this city for Musical AMERICA, and 
will take up her new duties in the au- 
tumn. 

A graduate of the University of 
Stockholm, where she was a student in 
music, in literature and in philosophy, 
Miss Rootzén is the author of pub- 
lished works, including the successful 
novel Vernal Equinox. From 1930 to 
1932 she held the post of music critic 
on the staff of Scenen, a magazine de- 
voted to the theatre, music and films, 
and has since contributed special arti- 
cles to this publication. Other publica- 
tions to which Miss Rootzén is a con- 
tributor are Svenska Dagbladet, an out- 
standing daily newspaper ; /dun, a week- 
ly magazine which features women’s 
cultural interests, and Sangartidningen, 
the monthly organ of the Swedish Sing- 
ers League. 

In the autumn she will give a course 
of lectures on musical education for the 
Laborers Educational League, illustrated 
by Greta Torpadie-Bratt and artists who 
were heard here in March in a concert 
of modern music. 





Moiseiwitsch Takes Part in Brahms 
Festival in Shanghai 

SHANGHAI, CHINA, July 25.—In 
celebration of the Brahms centenary, 
the Shanghai Municipal Orchestra, 
which is conducted by Mario Paci, re- 
cently gave a program of works by this 
composer with Benno Moiseiwitsch as 
piano soloist. He gave the first per- 
formance in this city of the Second 
Concerto. This celebration also marked 
the opening of the New Grand Theatre, 
where on a later date Mr. Moiseiwitsch 
was acclaimed in recital. 

Mr. Moiseiwitsch, who has been 
touring the East for nearly a year, is to 
return to the United States next season 
for a tour which opens in November. 





Martinelli Gives Benefit Concerts in 
taly 

Giovanni Martinelli recently gave 
benefit concerts in Padua, Adria, Vi- 
cenza, Bergamo, Verona and his home 
city of Montagnana, in Italy. He has 
now gone to his home, Villa Ca’Rassa, 
near Milan, where he will spend the 
major part of the summer, returning 
to America in October. Preceding the 
opening of the Metropolitan Opera sea- 
son, Mr. Martinelli will give a number 
of recitals, beginning in Wichita, Kan., 
on Oct. 25. 
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Admirable Performances Heard 
at Summer Programs in Chicago 





International Conference Held 
Under Auspices of Council of 
Women—Federated Clubs 
Sponsor Events—Many Con- 
certs Given at Century of 
Progress 


HICAGO, Aug. 10.—Interesting 

programs and informative discus- 
sions marked the International Music 
Conference held under the auspices of 
the International Council of Women 
during the week of July 17. 

Mrs. Margaret Lester, president of 
the Chicago district of the Illinois Fed- 
eration of Music Clubs, arranged a ma- 
tinee by Oscar Chausow, violinist; 
Grace Nelson, pianist, and Margaret 
Gent, soprano. Programs sponsored by 
the National Federation of Music Clubs 
included events in the Court of the Hall 
of Science, at the Century of Progress. 
Rudolph Ganz and Mollie Margolies 
played two-piano music with great suc- 
cess. The Woman’s Symphony Or- 
chestra of Chicago, conducted by Ebba 
Sundstrom, was heard to advantage in 
the Hollywood Auditorium, the players 
being introduced by Carrie Jacobs 
Bond. 

A round table on July 22 was pre- 
sided over by Mrs. Elmer James Otta- 
way, first vice-president of the National 
Federation, chairman of music for the 
National Council of Women in the 
United States and a member of the In- 
ternational Arts Committee, and by Mr. 
Ganz. Addresses were given as fol- 
lows: Musical Planning in Communi- 


ties, Ann Shaw Oberndorfer; Shall 
There Be an Embargo on Foreign Ar- 
tists?, Glenn Dillard Gunn; Radio 


Music, Margaret Street. 


Noted Guests at Luncheon 


Mrs. Ottaway presided at a luncheon, 
the guests of honor including Mrs. John 
Alexander Jardine, president of the 
National Federation; Mrs. William 
Ridgly, president, Illinois Federated 
Clubs; Mrs. Helen Harrison Mills, 
chairman of international music rela- 
tions, National Federation; Dame Ra- 
chel Crowdy, England; Lena Madesin 
Phillips, president, National Council of 
Women; Mrs. Mary Dignam, chairman 
of arts, International Council of 
Women; Mrs. Louise Yager, Karleton 
Hackett, Felix Borowski, and L. C. 
Wagner of the Baldwin Piano Com- 
pany. 

A festival of Polish music was held 
by the Chicago Philharmonic Orchestra 
under the guest conductorship of Jerzy 
Bojanowski in the Auditorium on July 
17 in connection with the celebration of 
Polish Week at the Century of Prog- 
ress. Orchestral works on the list were 
by Rozycki, Karlowicz and Noskowski. 
A chorus of 1,000 members of the AIl- 
lied Polish Singing Societies took part. 
Michel Wilkomirski, violinist, was so- 
loist. 


Operatic Singers Appear 


A new series of operatic concerts at 
the Century of Progress was begun at 
the Floating Theatre in the North La- 
goon on July 6. The program featured 
Margery Maxwell, William Miller, 
Nina Minchin and Grabel’s Band. 

Other musical events at the Century 
of Progress have included perform- 
ances by amateur and semi-professional 


groups. There have been later oper- 
atic concerts, bringing appearances of 
Alice Mock, who was also soloist at 
Fourth of July services for the Army 
and Navy, Sonia Sharnova, John Pane- 
Gasser, Forrest Lamont, Ada Paggi, 
Helen Ornstein, Janina Laboda, Frida 
Savini, Mario Fiorella, Nina Mesirow 
Minchin and the Chicago Civic Opera 
Chorus School conducted by Attico 
Bernabini. Eunice Steen, Edward Mil- 
ler and others have taken part in ballad 
concerts. Programs have been given 
under the auspices of the Friends oi 
Music, and Victor Grabel’s Concert 
Band has given a*series in the Floating 
Theatre. 

Eleanor Everest Freer’s ome-act 
opera, The Legend of the Piper, had 
two performances daily in the Little 
Theatre on the Enchanted Island in the 
week of July 16. Leading singers were 
Edwin Kemp, Rudolph Haas, William 
Phillips and Raymund Koch. LeRoy I. 
Wetzel conducted. The stage manager 
was Harvey C. Howard. 

Sonatas by Beethoven, Debussy and 
Brahms were played with outstanding 
artistry by Mr. Ganz, pianist, and 
Daniel Saidenberg, ‘cellist, in the Punch 
and Judy Theatre on July 27. Edward 
Collins’s piano recital in the same thea- 
tre was authoritative and brilliant 
Works by Brahms, Chopin and Liszt, 
and the player’s Three Waltzes and 
Passacaglia were on the list. 


Groviez Is Entertained 


Gabriel Grovlez was guest of honor 
at a reception in the Cordon Club re- 
cently. Songs of his were sung by his 
wife, the former Chicagoan, Mrs. Mil- 
ton B. Kirk, who was a student here 
of Mme. Hannah Butler. 

The Cosmopolitan Opera Company 
will give programs in the Deerfield 
Shields High School Auditorium on 
Aug. 30, Sept. 6 and 13. Carl Formes 
is managing director of the company, 
and Dino Bigali the musical director. 
A fall and winter season at popular 
prices is planned. 
3and. 

Marcie A. McLeop 





Bernard Wagenaar Gives Lectures in 
Edgartown 

Epcartown, Mass., Aug. 10.—Ber- 
nard Wagenaar, composer and fac- 
ulty member of the Juilliard School of 
Music, whose summer home is here, has 
been giving a series of six lectures cov- 
ering the evolution of composition and 
concluding with a discussion of contem- 
porary American composers. These lec- 
tures, which Mr. Wagenaar illustrates 
at the piano, have been given in Mr 
and Mrs. Wilson G. Crosby’s boathouse 
and have been received with enthusiasm 

Marion Selee, contralto, will give a 
concert with Mr. Wagenaar in the High 
School on Aug. 22 for the benefit of the 
Public Library funds. 





Michael Raucheisen Marries Maria 
Ivogiin 

The marriage of Michael Raucheisen, 
pianist and former husband of Marion 
Talley, to Maria Ivogiin, noted soprano, 
took place on July 20 at Ammer See. 
near Berlin. Mme. Ivogiin was form- 
erly married to Karl Erb, tenor, and a 
member of the Munich Opera for many 
years. 


CHAUTAUQUA SERIES 
BRILLIANTLY GIVEN 


Clesing Events Complete Season 
Filled with Diversified 
Schedule 

Cuautaugua, N. Y., Aug. 10.—The 
fifth and last week of the music season, 
ending on Aug. 12, brought to a brilliant 
climax a summer filled with symphonic, 
operatic, choral and other programs, as 
well as the usual teaching activities, 
under the direction of Albert Stoessel. 
Many of the musicians—professionals 
and students—who have appeared al- 
most daily at Chautauqua Institution 
since the first week in July, will 
remain until the official closing at the 
end of this month, although the various 
organizations have disbanded until next 
summer. With the opening of the sea- 
son, attendance showed an increase of 
more than thirty-three per cent over 
that of last year. Dr. Arthur E. Bestor 
is the president. 

American composers were well repre- 
sented, according to Mr. Stoessel’s cus- 
tom. The Chautauqua Symphony Or- 
chestra, conducted by him, and the new 





Chautauqua Little Symphony under 
Georges Barrére’s baton scheduled 
works by Deems Taylor, Howard 


Brockway, Natalie Curtis Burlin, Will- 
iam H. Woodin, William Grant Still, 
Rubin Goldmark, George Gershwin, 
Albert Stoessel, John Powell, Jerome 
Kern, Percy Grainger, Philip James, 
Charles T. Griffes, John Alden Carpen- 
ter and Howard Hanson. The first per- 
formance of a symphonic poem, What 
Price Glory, by Mary Howe, was ar- 
ranged for July 23, and Mabel Daniels’s 
Deep Forest was featured. Forming the 
bulk of the symphonic fare were stand- 
ard compositions. 
Operas Are Performed 

The Chautauqua Opera Association’s 
schedule included H. M. S. Pinafore, 
The Secret Marriage, The Tales of 
Hoffmann, and The Chimes of Nor- 
mandy. Leading singers were Susan 
Fisher, Josephine Antoine, Florence 
Vickland, Alma Milstead, Joan Peebles, 
Marion Selee, Charles Haywood, Ro- 
land Partridge, Warren Lee Terry, 
Willard Young, Julius Huehn, Ray- 
mond Middleton, George Newton, Floyd 
Worthington, Harold Boggess and 
Roderic Cross. 

Taking part im a concert perform- 
ance of Samson and Delilah under Mr. 
Stoessel were the Chautauqua Choir, 
»f which Walter Howe is the conductor, 
and the Charles Le Sueur Opera Com- 
pany. Soloists in orchestral and other 
programs were Mr. Stoessel, Rose 
Bampton, Ernest Hutcheson, John 
Erskine, Horatio Connell, Mr. Barrére, 
Charles Kullman, Georges Miquelle, 
Mischa Mischakoff, Mary Van Doren, 
Clarence Reinert, Charles Lichter, 
Harry Glickman and Harrison Potter. 
Mr. Mischakoff was at the head of a 
string quartet. 





J. Lawrence Erb Gives Recital on 
Ancient Organ 

SoutH Woopstock, Conn., Aug. 10. 
—A recital of Eighteenth Century mu- 
sic was given by Dr. J. Lawrence Erb 
recently om an organ built by Snetzler 
of London in 1761. .The instrument has 
299 pipes, but only one manual and no 
pedals. It is owred by Francis John- 
stone and has been continuously in the 
possession of his family. Dr. Erb was 
assisted by Louise Lawton, soprano. 
Walter Dodge was at the piano, and a 
description of the organ was read by 
Mary Bates. 

















DEAR MuSICAL AMERICA: 


Well, well, well! Good old Hans 
Pfitzner has come out and told the world 
that Germany shows too much interest 
in Verdi, that this must cease, and that 
greater attention must be paid to Wag- 
ner. Who for a moment ever said that 
Wagner was being neglected, even to- 
day in the Fatherland? 

What the Herr Professor means is, 
of course, that after the war, a revival 
of several old Verdi operas, beginning 
with La Forza del Destino with Franz 
Werfel’s revised libretto, was made and 
proved to be what Hollywood calls a 
“wow,” and the Germans a Bombener- 


folg! Why get upset about that, you 
ask? Because the Herr Professor has 
allied himself with the hundred per- 


centers and can see (I hope hear, too!) 
only German things in the newly coined 
one party state. 

Too bad, some will murmur. But not 
many. For outlanders have never taken, 
and probably never will take much no 
tice of Pfitzner. He has just never 
figured in the international musical out 
look, and I’m sure now, of course, he 
doesn’t want to. International ? Heavens, 
no * 6 

But what will he do about his Pales- 
trina? that big, bulky, opera which 
people sit through in Germany—and 
nowhere else—with apparent enjoyment. 
[ shouldn’t be hard on it, for it has 
served a utilitarian purpose for me for 
years, as it is quite the thickest score 
in my library, some 369 pages, and 
placed on a certain little low table, on 
which I often set my typewriter to write 
to you—when I don’t write at my desk 
—brings the machine to just the right 
height. Better scores, like Tristan, 
Rosenkavalier, Otello (that’s by Verdi, 
Herr Professor, you know) or lovely 
lreischtitz, won’t do so well as type- 
writer rests. But my, how much better 
they do as operas! 

Seriously, what is to be done about 
Palestrina? That gentleman was a for- 
eigner, an Italian, as you know, and I 
am sure there are many “co-ordinated” 
Germans who would like the opera even 
better than they do (and they do, 
strange as it may seem) if it were based 
on a German composer’s life. Why not 
set Professor Pfitzner the task of re- 
writing his Palestrina as Bach, thus 
making a definite contribution to the 
state of affairs in his land today? 

Great as Palestrina was as a com- 
poser, he was a foreigner. Bach, too, 
was a master, and as a patriotic German, 
it should be a labor of love for her most 
nationalist tone thinker to rewrite his 
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“Marathon of the operatic stage” to 
deal with the life of the master of 
masters. 

To top it all, the good Herr Professor 
has announced that he will not conduct 
at the Salzburg Festival this year, be- 
cause he objects to the attitude of the 
present Austrian government and its 
spunky Chancellor Dollfuss (the adjec- 
tive is not Pfitzner’s) toward the Nazi 
movement. 

What a pass things have come to! 
A musician, for whom some have claim- 
ed honor these last twenty years, re- 
fusing to conduct because the country 
where he has been invited to appear is 
engaged in a controversy, not a war, 
with his country’s government. With 
such a decision Pfitzner removes himself 
from the horizon of all those who labor 
in the field of the arts. Pfitzner will 
not be missed in Salzburg, as Toscanini 
is in Bayreuth. The latter was the out- 
standing feature of the festival, the 
former merely an incident—if that. 

+ * a 


Both young conductors, Leon Barzin 
and Hans Kindler, who appeared this 
season for the first time conducting the 
New York Philharmonic-Symphony in 
its summer concerts at the Lewisohn 
Stadium, lent variety to the series. 

Mr. Barzin revealed fine qualities of 
leadership and should be praised for his 
interesting programs, on which he had 
the desire and the courage to perform a 
number of American compositions. 

Similarly Mr. Kindler made an excel- 
lent impression in several works rarely 
performed in these concerts, confirm- 
ing the good reports one had of him as 
conductor of the National Symphony of 
Washington. 

The attendance at the Stadium con- 
certs this year has been much less than 
in other seasons. Some attribute it to 
the times we are living in; others to the 
drawing power of the popular opera at 
the New York Hippodrome, which has 
been crowded nightly ever since it began 
operations during that hot week-end 
in June. Others claim, and I am in- 
clined to agree with them, that it 1s due 
te the persistent custom continued over 
the years at the Stadium of playing sym- 
phonic works, suited for winter pro- 
grams, and playing them with insuffi- 
cient rehearsal. 

The addition to the programs this 
year of a number of lighter pieces of 
excellent quality has won favor with the 
audiences. This is the way to make 
these concerts more numerously at- 
tended, as I have pointed out before. 
Let no one think it undignified to play 
Johann Strauss, Delibes, Waldteufel 
et al. Play them well and they are, in- 
deed, worth playing. Just give them 
the place of honor on the program that 
they deserve, and watch the audiences 
grow. 

Then, too, a little decoration, in the 
way of greens and lights, attractive lan- 
terns, and the like, would go far to 
charm visitors to the Stadium, who find 
the place exceedingly bare. These dec- 
orations are but an initial investment, 
for they could be used from year to 
year. 

* * * 


This year has been a fine one in 
popular songs, by which I mean to say 
that many of the tunes have been of 
unusual charm. Analysis of them indi- 
cates readily why this is so. That 
clever tune detective, Sigmund Spaeth, 
has explained many of them to you 
on the radio, and has proved himself 
unusually adroit in tracing down popu- 
lar songs of the day to their original 
sources. 

Just think of the song they wrote for 
Kate Smith called the Moon Song, for 
her film, being note for note the melody 


of Sibelius’s Valse Triste, set, however, 
in common time! Then, too, | Wake 
Up Smiling, taken from Charles Mar- 
shall’s 1 Hear You Calling Me, made 
famous by John McCormack; the song 
My Darling, from the lovely cantabile 
theme of the first movement of Tchai- 
kovsky’s Pathétique; The Valley of the 
Moon, note for note from the main 
melody of the slow movement of Men- 
delssohn’s Violin Concerto and You're 
Beautiful Tonight, My Dear, based on 
the duet for soprano and baritone, 
Baigne d'eau mes mains from Thais. 

Now, all I can say is that these songs 
are well selected and show that popular 
song writers of our day know at least 
where to turn to find real stuff. 
Spaeth contends that practically any 
popular song that has a fine melody 
can be shown to have its origin in a 
composition of standard quality, which 
has already been a proved success. | 
guess he’s right... . 

> . . 


Well, we have an American royalty, 
after all. If that wasn’t a queenly ges- 
ture on Rosa Ponselle’s part, | want to 
know what is a queenly gesture. | 
refer, of course, to the incident last 
month when Rosa was singing in the 
royal gardens at Naples, and sniffed 
smoke. It was a command perform- 
ance, but Crown Prince Humbert soon 
learned where the real command lay. It 
was his cigarette that Rosa smelled— 
and banned. His Highness took the 
chiding humbly, crushed out the offend- 


ing fag, and Rosa sang on. Talk about 
the royal realms of art! 
mm 

What: glowing reports l’ve heard 


about Dusolina Giannini’s successes in 
Berlin! The American soprano is a 
great favorite there, you know, and 
there was no happier choice possible 
when Richard Strauss selected her as 
soloist at the Berlin Philharmonic con- 
cert at whicli-he stepped in when Bruno 
Walter’s appearance was banned. She 
had an ovation then, and another when 
she gave a lieder recital. The Berlin 
critics seemingly couldn’t find enough 
nice things to say about her voice and 
understanding of German art. Quite a 
triumph for a singer of Italian heritage, 
don’t you think? Now Miss Giannini 
is taking a brief vacation in Italy—brief 
because she must be back in Berlin on 
Sept. 1 to rehearse ior her debut at the 
State Opera in Carmen, which she will 
sing six times there. America won't be 
able to congratulate her in person until 


Christmas. 
7 7 * 


I was talking the other day with a 
singer who had known Jean de Reszke 
in his great days and had sung with 
him more than once. From the singer 
I was surprised to learn that Jean, the 
exquisite Jean, was totally bald and 
that he had a series of wigs of different 
lengths which he wore in rotation so 
as to simulate the growth of hair, also 
its cutting. 

Jean was always an artist, particu- 
larly in minute detail. Isn’t this an- 
other example of it? 

- * * 


Rossini, it will be remembered, had 
a number of wigs that he used to wear 
indiscriminately. They say that when 
the weather was cool, he would wear 
two or three at the same time. 

7 a 7. 


Whether critics really welcome an 
excuse for not having to sit out a musi- 
cal event will never be known. Only the 
opinion of a critic would be adequate 
and a critic is the last person in the 
world to give himself away. He’s too 
busy giving other people away. Still, 
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With Pen and Pencil 
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—by Haile Hendrix 

Chautauqua Institution Again Claimed Albert 

Stoessel This Summer to Direct Its Musical 

Activities After His Last Summer's Sabbatical 
Leave 








he always raises a hue and cry when 
his rights are alienated. As somebody 
said in some play or other, “it’s only 
good manners to protest.” 

In Paris, recently, the critical fra- 
ternity did it thoroughly. The occasion 
was the contest at the Conservatoire. 
When the scribes arrived, they found 
that the seats which should have been 
reserved for them had been pre-empted 
by the Pas and Mas of the budding 
Carusos, Melbas, Kreislers, Paderewskis, 
etc. En masse, the critics left. 

It appears that the same thing has 
happened before, but this year, instead 
of standing on tiptoe at the back of the 
auditorium, as heretofore, the critics 
held a meeting en plein air, which, in 
this case, means on the pavement out- 
side. They decided to ignore com- 
pletely that day’s concours in their re- 
spective papers, also to make a formal 
protest to the Ministre des Beaux Arts. 

This was done. The result: at the 
later concours, the critics were wel- 
comed, if not with open arms, at least 
with empty chairs. 

But, behold, how vaulting ambition 
o’erleaps itself! The sons and daugh- 
ters of the Pas and Mas who stole the 
seats were not mentioned in the papers, 
while those whose forebears were forci- 
bly restrained from so doing were num- 
bered among the elect in the papers the 
following days. 

It seems to boil down to a question of 
which will carry you further, appro- 
bation of parents or newspaper pub- 
licity. 

Oue la vie est triste, mes chéres! 

7 * * 

The Holy Father listened spellbound 
recently to The Beautiful Blue Danube 
when played in the Vatican by an or- 
chestra. And so delighted was he that 
he thanked the musicians and gave them 
his blessing. 

One can picture the relief of this 
merriest of tunes after Palestrina, Vit- 
toria, Josquin des Prés et al. 

Popes, as well as kings and dictators, 
have their moments of relaxation (we 
seem to remember reading of some) 
and certainly for relaxation nothing is 
nicer than a Johann Strauss waltz! Is 


there? asks your 
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GIGANTIC CHOIR SINGS IN BRITISH FESTIVAL 





Four Thousand Voices Unite in 
Impressive Service of English 
Church Music—Crystal Palace 
Is Scene of Remarkable As- 
sembly — Progressive Effect 
Seen in Work Done by Dr. 
Nicholson’s School — Hasle- 
mere Concerts Under Dol- 
metsch Again Bring Composi- 
tions from the Golden Age— 
Americans Are Among Zealous 
Attendants—The Courage of a 
Unique Idealist 


By Bast. MAINE 
ONDON,  : 5.—The Crystal Pal- 
ten 


ace has o been the scene of 

gigantic festivals. But 1 doubt if 
a more impressive event has ever taken 
place there than the Festival of English 
Church Music on July 21. 

A choir of 4,000 took part. Such an 
event encourages an ingenious display 
of statistics in all manner of combina- 
tions; but its real importance resides 
in the fact that for the first time Dr. 
Sydney Nicholson, formerly organist of 
Westminster Abbey, was able to show 
what effect he has been working 
through the School of English Church 
Music during the past few years. 

It is true that this was probably the 
largest choir which has ever sung in 
the Anglican service; true, it was rep- 
resentative of cathedrals, public schools 
and hundreds of parish churches in 
every part of the land; true again, that 
the service was attended by numbers 
of bishops, distinguished musicians and 
influential people. Yet the festival was 
far more impressive in itself than in any 
of these incidents. For it revealed that 
the Church of England is waking to the 
beauty of worship, and that churchmen 
are becoming aware that such beauty 
can be recaptured through the art of 
music. 

Brightness and Beauty 


The scene, also, left a deep impres- 
sion. At the outset came four proces- 
sions—bishops, clergy, organists and 
choirs. Brightness and beauty were 
adornments of this assembly—choris- 
ters in the Elizabethan ruffs ordained 
by the college, marshals robed in scar- 
let cassocks, and, at the rear of the 
procession, the colored banners of the 
dioceses. 

In its unamimity and good intonation, 
the singing was remarkable—a splendid 
tribute to the elaborate organization 
which included sub-conductors to take 
up Dr. Nicholson’s beat and even a tele- 
phone to enable the conductor to “ring 
up” Dr. Ernest Bullock, the organist. 

In form, the festival was an amplified 
Evensong. The size of the choir pre- 
vented the inclusion of examples from 
the great polyphonic period which calls 
for flexibility above all else. Neverthe- 
less, every example, from John Red- 
ford’s Rejoice in the Lord to Martin 
Shaw’s setting of the Poet Laureate’s 
Arise in Us, from S. S. Wesley’s Mag- 
nificat to Sir Arthur Somervell’s spe- 
cially composed anthem Let All the 
World and Stanford’s beautiful Nunc 
Dimittis in A, was worthy of its place. 


Establishing New Freedom 


The memorable occasion gave force 
to every sentence of the Archbishop of 
Canterbury’s address, especially these 
two: “Music, like architecture, can be 
both simple and noble,” and “No church 





The Choir of the College of St. Nicholas, from Chislehurst, Kent, Which Took Part in the 
Gigantic Festival of English Church Music in the Crystal Palace. Dr. Sydney Nicholson, 
Who Conducted, Is at the Right 


Again the Dolmetsch 
Festival of Old Mu- 
sic Drew Devotees to 
Haslemere. At the 
Right Is Shown the 
Dolmetsch Family, 
Which Each Year Pre- 
sides Over and Partici- 
pates in the Concerts 


in Christendom has so fine a tradition 
of music as the Church of England.” 

The particular problem of the mo- 
ment is to free that tradition from the 
burden of sentimentality which it has 
carried since Victorian times. The 
choice of music at this festival pro- 
vided welcome evidence of a new free- 
dom in this matter. 


The occasion was honored by the 
King and Queen, who sent a gracious 
message which was read at the begin- 
ning of the service. 


In a Quiet Surrey Town 


Another festival designed to revive a 
tradition is that which is held at Hasle- 
mere each year. There are always those 
who support these concerts of old music 
with great zeal, believing that the ideals 
which are brought to public notice in 
the quiet Surrey town are of greater 
importance than are the nominal in- 
spiration of more fashionable events. 
This small company, which included 
visitors from America, assembled in the 
Haslemere Hall on July 17 for the 
opening of the ninth festival organized 
by Arnold Dolmetsch, his family and 
disciples. 

At this concert there was a slightly 
more professional feeling than on for- 
mer occasions. Perhaps it was due to 
the fact that Rudolph Dolmetsch acted 
as conducting violinist in one of the 
concertos. He did not permit himself 
the luxury of displaying virtuosity as 
a conductor ; indeed, he merely indicated 
the beat at various junctures of the 
work. But the fact that he was there 
to come to the assistance of the weaker 





brethren was sufficient to change the 
general aspect of the music-making 
which has hitherto been (and was for 
the most part during this festival) an 
example of equal rights. 


The Technique of Lute Playing 


Whereas in former years pride of 
place was given to English music of the 
Tudor or Jacobean periods, this time the 
opening program was devoted to Vi- 
valdi and Bach. One of the Vivaldi 
concertos, for lute, viola d’amore, 
strings and organ, was the most inter- 
esting experience. It would have been 
impossible a few years ago to include 
such a work, for the technique of lute 
playing was obscure. Dolmetsch, how- 
ever, has faced the problem of recon- 
structing it and has so far succeeded 
as to be able to sustain a not very easy 
part in this work. The slow movement 
of a concerto, for strings, harpsichord 
and organ, by the same composer was 
another beautiful episode; and yet an- 
other was the playing of some chorales 
of Bach on four recorders. If the con- 
cert as a whole was a tribute to Dol- 
metsch’s influence as teacher, the sweet 
tone and smooth accord of this quartet 
of instruments bore witness to his skill 
as a craftsman. 


English music came into its own as 
the festival proceeded. A concert of 
music by William Young and Purcell 
provided many happy moments and gave 
sufficient reasons for the vogue that the 
former is now enjoying. Other pro- 
grams revealed an increase in the num- 
bers of those who are proficient in play- 
ing the old instruments and confirmed 


earlier good impressions of Rudolph 
Dolmetsch’s qualities as harpsichordist. 
Carl, the younger brother, has also ac- 
quired skill as a player of the recorder 
and the violin. 


An Unbridgeable Gulf 


The festival showed one again that 
the courage and enthusiasm of a unique 
idealist are working with power. Dur- 
ing his long and ardent career Arnold 
Dolmetsch has forced many people to 
revise their easy preconceptions as to 
the true nature of music. Its very ex- 
tremity gives his teaching value. Not 
every one can agree with him entirely, 
but it is hardly possible to come under 
his influence and remain serene in mind. 
After hearing music of the Golden Age 
every night for two weeks one begins 
to realize how unbridgeable is the gulf 
between it and modern developments ; 
and also that this music yields a pre- 
cious quality of clarity that has been 
almost entirely lost to composers since 
the Romantic Age. 

In London the Ballets Russes at the 
Alhambra have given us some of the 
most finished dancing we have seen for 
a long time and have revealed that in 
Massine the great tradition is still very 
much alive, both in his work as a 
dancer and as a creator. Scuola di 
Ballo, to Boccherini’s music, is a little 
masterpiece. Among,the lighter musical 
shows, Charles Cochran’s presentation 
of Music in the Air at His Majesty’s 
Theatre can be highly commended for 
many of the virtues of entertainment, 
and especially for the distinction of 
Jerome Kern’s music. 





BUENOS AIRES OPERA 





Gigli Scores in Rigoletto and Tosca— 
Amico Fritz Sung 

BuENOS ARES, Aug. 5.—Perform- 
ances of Rigoletto and Tosca, and Mas- 
cagni’s L’Amico Fritz have been fea- 
tures of the season in the Colon Opera 
House. 

The tenor roles in the first-named 
works were taken by Beniamino Gigli, 
whose popularity is attested on his 
every appearance. Both as the Duke 
and as Cavaradossi his singing and act- 
ing were provocative of discriminating 
enthusiasm. In each case the baritone 
characters were impersonated with 
marked success by Carlo Galeffi. Clau- 
dia Muzio was the heroine in Tosca and 
the Violetta in La Traviata, singing in 
the beautiful style for which she is 
noted. 

Among the singers winning acclaim 
in Rigoletto, in L’Amico Fritz and in 
Madama Butterfly were Elena Ventu- 
rino, Gilda Della Rizza and Isabel Ma- 
rengo. Gino Marinuzzi and F. Calusio 
conducted. 





Delius Society Is Formed in London 

Lonpon, Aug. 5.—Formation of the 
Delius Society, first suggested by Nor- 
man Cameron in the Gramophone, has 
been accomplished. The object is to ob- 
tain at least 1,000 members and then to 
commence a recording program of 
Delius’s major works. The first com- 
position to be recorded will be Appala- 
chia for orchestra and chorus. Sir 
Thomas Beecham has accepted the 
presidency of the society and agrees to 
supervise the recording. 





A comic opera with the title, The 
Village Beauty, with music adapted 
from compositions by Smetana, has 
been arranged to a libretto by Wilhelm 
Sterk of Vienna. 


























WORKS BY AMERICAN 


WOMEN PRESENTED 


League of Penwomen Has Chi- 
cago Program of Notable 
Compositions 


Curicaco, Aug. 10.—A concert of 
compositions by American women was 
a feature of the meeting held by the 
National League of American Pen- 
women, Clara Keck Heflebower, na- 
tional president. The program, ar- 
ranged by Phyllis Fergus Hoyt, national 
chairman of music, was heard in the 
Stevens Hotel on July 14. 

Outstanding was Gena Branscombe’s 
choral cycle, Youth of the World, con- 
ducted by the composer and sung by a 
women’s chorus with Margaret Lester 
and Dorothy Volkman as soloists. Mem- 
bers of the Woman’s Symphony Or- 
chestra of Chicago, of which Ebba 
Sundstrom is the conductor, played the 
accompaniments. This beautiful music 
was received with enthusiasm. 

Excerpts from the opera Davide 
Rizzio, by Mary Carr Moore, attracted 
special attention. May A. Strong sang 
the part of Mary, and Lutar Hoobyar 
that of Rizzio. Miss Sundstrom con- 
ducted, and the composer was at the 
piano. 

Annabel Morris Buchanan’s chorus 
in the Dorian Mode, Come All Ye Fair 
and Tender Ladies, based on a folk 
song from the Southern Mountains, 
gave much pleasure and was applauded 
with zest. The program throughout 
was greatly enjoyed. Included were a 
Fantaisie Erotique for violin by Louise 
Crawford, given by Elena de Sayn with 
the composer at the piano; Marjorie 
Eastwood Dudley’s Andante from a Sin- 
fonietta and Scherzo for string quartet; 
In Elfland, Corcert Mignonne, for 
strings and piano by Marie Seuel- 
Holst; three scngs by Kathryn Bemis- 
Wilson, sung by the composer with 
Lucile Vogel Cole at the piano; the 
Lento from Alma Steedman’s Sonata for 
violin in D, Leo Pevsner being the vio- 
linist; Dorothy Radde Emery’s Tropic 
Suite, with Evelyn and Harlan Ran- 
dall as soloists, and the song, Immor- 
tality, composed by Helen Matthews de 
Lashmutt and sung by her. Helen Lee- 
felt was at the piano for several of the 
performances. 

At the authors’ breakfast on July 14 
only works by Ohio composers were 
given in honor of Clara Keck Hefle- 
bower, who is from that state. Sonia 
Sharnova and Norman Cordon sang 
songs by Louise Snodgrass. 

M. M. 


DAMROSCH TO CONDUCT 
MADISON SQUARE SERIES 





Five Concerts for Benefit of Unemployed 
Musicians Will Have Notable Soloists 


The Madison Square Garden festival 
concerts inaugurated last season by 
Walter Damrosch for the benefit of un- 
employed musicians will be continued 
during the coming musical year. Mr. 
Damrosch states that the series of five 
concerts, which he will conduct, will be 
held on Nov. 18 and 25, Dec. 9, Jan. 
17 and Feb. 10, and that the proceeds 
will he donated to the fund of the Mu- 
sicians Emergency Aid. 

Music by Bach and Wagner is to be 
used for the first program, which will 
include Mr. Damrosch’s orchestration 
ff Bach’s organ prelude, A Mighty 
Fortress, and the singing of the finale 
by the audience. Albert Spalding and 
Georges Barrére will assist in a per- 
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Tulsa Is Enchanted by 


1l~ 


First Outdoor Opera 





The Howards 


The Stage of Skelly Stadium in Tulsa, as It Appeared When Aida Was Produced. Carlo Edwards Is Shown at the Conductor's Desk, with the 





Krupnick 


Albert Lukken, Chorus Master and Business 

Manager of Al Fresco Opera in Tulsa, and 

Business Manager of the University of Tulsa 

Symphony, Which Had a Leading Part in the 
Production 
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formance of Bach’s Concerto for violin 
and two flutes, and the Concerto for 
four pianos is on the list. A chorus of 
500 will be heard in the Cathedral 
Scene from the first act of Parsifal. 

A later concert devoted to works by 
Richard Strauss and Johann Strauss 
will have Maria Jeritza as soloist. Bee- 
thoven and Tchaikovsky programs are 
also to’ be given. 





Mu Phi Epsilon Has New Unit in Ohio 

A.Liance, O., Aug. 10.—The new- 
est unit of Mu Phi Epsilon is the Alli- 
ance Alumnae Club, established by 
Louisa Wicker Allensworth, national 
alumnae officer, at an installation held 
at the Alliance Woman’s Club recently. 
The new club has a membership of 
nineteen professional musicians of this 
city. 





Harty Rescores Schumann Symphony 
Schumann’s Fourth Symphony, in D 


Minor, has been partly rescored by Sir 
Hamilton Harty. 


Ballet Grouped Behind the Footlights 


Aida, Initial Open-air Production 
in State, Attracts Audiences of 
10,000 — Performances Spon- 
sored by University Are Con- 
ducted by Carlo Edwards with 
Symphony Orchestra Making 
Important Contribution 


ULSA, OKLA., Aug. 10.—Ten thou 

sand persons heard the first outdoor 
performances of opera ever given in 
this state. The work was Aida, pre 
sented in Skelly Stadium on July 14 and 
15 with the University of Tulsa as 
sponsor and under the direction of Carlo 
Edwards, assistant conductor of the 
Metropolitan Opera in New York. 

The University Symphony Orchestra, 
conducted by George C. Baum, made an 
important contribution to the great suc- 
cess of the undertaking. Chorus work 
was under the leadership of Albert 
Lukken, dean of the fine arts depart- 
ment of the university; Harry Evans, 
director of the Tulsans; George Oscar 
Bowen, who is in charge of public 
school music, and Robert Boice Carson, 
director of the Apollo Club. Members 
of the alternating casts were Oklahoma 
singers, with the exception of Forrest 
Lamont, tenor of the Chicago Civic 
Opera Company, who sang the role of 
Radames on both nights. Three hun- 
dred and twenty-five were engaged in 
the production, which was the triumph- 
ant culmination of weeks of arduous but 
enthusiastic co-operation. 

And all this under the handicap of 
trying weather. Auditions and rehear- 
sals were regularly held through rec- 
ord-breaking heat, and the first per- 
formance had to be put off for a day 
because a severe storm played havoc 
with the scenery. Furthermore, a threat 
of rain was doubtless the reason why 
the second audience numbered no more 
than 4,000 as compared to the total of 
6,000 reached at the opening. 

To all those concerned in the project 
the heartiest praise is due. Mr. Ed- 
wards’s dynamic leadership inspired 
everyone, and both audiences gave him 
ovations when he was compelled to ap- 
pear on the stage. Later, in speaking of 
the happy outcome, he paid special trib 
ute to the orchestra as the basis of the 
production. 





Rivkin 
Carlo Edwards, Conductor and Director of 


Aida Performances Which Made History in 
Oklahoma 


In every respect the performances 
were to be admired without reserve, the 
various elements being co-ordinated 
into an effective unit. Difficulties in 
staging were overcome with surprising 
success; the chorus and orchestra dis- 
tinguished themselves; the principals 
showed remarkable aptitude for their 
roles; the ballet, trained by Bess B. 
Roberts, head of the school of dancing 
which bears her name, was beautiful. 

The casts were constituted as follows : 
Aida, Lela Mae Flynn and Eula Mor- 
gan; Amneris, Florence Lukken and 
Elsa Corte-Hoskins; Radames, Forrest 
Lamont; Amonasro, Harry Clarkson 
and J. Forrest West; Ramfis, Milton 
Asfahl; the King, John K. Long; the 
Messenger, Don Wheat; the Priestess, 
Emily Gruber and Mildred Mosley. 
Each artist won individual honors and 
richly deserved the heartfelt applause. 

Mr. Baum and Boyd R. Ringo were 
assistant conductors. The Sand Springs 

3and was led by Major Frederick Doet- 
zel. June Runyon appeared as a talent- 
ed premiere danseuse. The sets were 
artistically executed by Richard Mans- 
field Dickinson. R. B.C. 


“a 
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OPERA DRAWS MANY 
AT POPULAR PRICES 


Revivals Are Featured in Series 
Successfully Continued in 
Hippodrome 


Capacity audiences. Excellent per- 
formances. Popular prices. Steady en- 
thusiasm. An extended engagement. 
Revivals in an extensive repertoire. 
Such has been the record of Alfredo 
Salmaggi’s Chicago Opera Company, 
continuing to play at popular prices in 
the Hippodrome. The postponed finale 
of the season was slated for Aug. 13 
with a bill made up of acts from Aida, 
L’Africana, Rigoletto and Pagliacci. An 
autumn season, it is stated, will begin in 
September. Mr. Salmaggi also states 
that he will offer a prize for a new 
American opera. 

Critical interest centred in revivals 
of Un Ballo in Maschera and of Mefis- 
tofele, in Otello, and in the company’s 
first excursion into German opera as 
represented by Lohengrin. For a popu- 
lar feature there was Aida with two 
Negro singers, Caterina Jarboro and 
Jules Bledsoe in the roles of the heroine 
and of Amonasro. Regulation works 
found in the repertoire were Faust, 
Roméo et Juliette, Lucia di Lammer- 
moor, Tosca, Hansel and Gretel, Pag- 
liacci, Carmen, I] Barbiere di Seviglia, 
Cavalleria Rusticana, La Forza del Des- 
tino, La Gioconda and La Bohéme. 

The production of Otello owed much 
of its effectiveness to the brilliant sing- 
ing and acting of Pasquale Amato, the 
Iago. His delivery of the Credo was 
a lesson in vocal art. Edward Ransome 
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Honoring a New Septuagenarian 


made a dramatic Otello, and Louise 
Taylor sang Desdemona’s music in fine 
style. Fulgenzio Guerrieri conducted. 


First Time in a Decade 


Un Ballo in Maschera, which had not 
been heard in New York in more than 
ten years, was under the leadership of 
Giuseppe Bamboschek, Lola Monti Gor- 
sey, Marie Powers, Mr. Amato, Nino 
Ruisi and Dorothy Dickerson were the 
principals, each contributing an impor- 
tant share to the general success. Me- 
fistofele, last sung at the Metropolitan 
Opera in 1925, had Mr. Ruisi as a capa- 
ble exponent of the title role, with An- 
nunciata Garrotto, Miss Taylor and 
Lawrence Power as his admired asso- 
ciates. 

Principals in Lohengrin, who sang 
with artistry, were Enrico Dimitry, 
Charlotte Ryan, Dreda Aves, Alexis 
Tcherkassky, Sigurd Nilssen and Carl 
Schlegel. Mr. Bamboschek was in 
charge of a performance that was 
marked by accomplished singing. 

Miss Jarboro’s successful first appear- 
ance in Aida was her operatic debut in 
New York. Miss Aves scored as Am- 
neris, Pasquale Ferrara as Radames 
and Edward Albano as Amonasro. Gra- 
ham Harris had his own individual suc- 
cess at the ccnductor’s desk. Mr. Bled- 
soe’s striking entry into the cast took 
place at a repetition under Mr. Guer- 
rieri’s baton, with Miss Jarboro again 
in the title role. On this occasion Miss 
Powers repeated her stirring interpre- 
tation of Amneris, and Giuseppe Ra- 
daelli’'s voice rang sonorously in the 
tenor part. Mr. Guerrieri conducted. 
The picturesque element was empha- 
sized with the use of elephants, horses 
and a camel to lend verisimilitude to 
the Triumph Scene. 


Standard Productions 


The schedule of later productions 
called for the appearance of Mr. Amato 
in Andrea Chenier, with Miss Powers, 
Miss Monti Gorsey, Mr. Radaelli and 
Mr. Ruisi; and for L’Elisir d’Amore 
with Miss Monti Gorsey, Mr. Power 
and Mario Valle. In Samson et Dalila, 
the title roles were to be taken by Eliza- 
beth Hoppel and Mr. Ferrara. 

Singers receiving deserved plaudits 
in familiar operas were Dorothy Chap- 
man, heard in coloratura roles; Mr. 
Amato, again a dominant Scarpia; 
Lucy Monroe, the Juliet; Della Samoi- 
loff, Bernice Schalker and Agnes De 
Lorme, singing in La Gioconda with 
Mr. Valle as Barnaba and Mr. Radaelli; 
Madeleine Keltie as Carmen; Panfilio 
Testamala as Bartolo in Il Barbiere; 
Nancy Cincola, Giuseppe Interrante, 
Luigi Dalle Molle, Alice Homer, Edith 
Alexander, Enrico Salvi, Francesco 
Curci, Natale Cervi, Grimar Bozza, 
Ethel Fox and Beatrice Altieri. 


Martha Henkel and her ballet added 
color to a number of performances. 


D. B. 





New York Civic Orchestra Continues 


Summer Series 

The New York Civic Orchestra, 
which is conducted by Rudolph Thomas, 
will continue its series of free Friday 
afternoon concerts in the American 
Museum of Natural History until Labor 
Day, according to a statement made by 
Dr. George H. Sherwood, the museum’s 
director. Concerts have also been given 
in the Brooklyn Museum, the programs 
consisting of works from the standard 
repertoire. Soloists scheduled to appear 
have been Leonora Corona, Anne Ro- 
selle and Milo Miloradovich, sopranos ; 
Eunice Maxwell Howard, pianist; and 
Sandu Albu, violinist. 





Richard Aldrich, Celebrated 
Critic, Receives Many Felicita- 
tions on His Seventieth Birth- 
day—Is Host at Surprise 
Party 


‘THE seventieth birthday of Richard 
Aldrich, music critic emeritus of 
the New York Times, was celebrated 
in a felicitous manner at Mr. Aldrich’s 
home, Barrytown, N. Y., on July 30. 
Notable among the tributes was a con- 
gratulatory letter from Adolph S. Ochs, 
publisher of the Times; appropriate 
music was performed by celebrated art- 
ists, and from many quarters came af- 
fectionate expressions of the esteem in 
which Mr. Aldrich is held. 

The occasion was literally a surprise 
party. Late in the afternoon Mr. and 
Mrs. Aldrich were summoned by a fan- 
fare of automobile horns to the door of 
their house, and there they held an im- 
promptu reception. Later, when renewed 
congratulations had been proffered 
and had been accepted with Mr. Ald- 
rich’s characteristic modesty, the guests 
assembled in their host’s music room 
to hear Schubert’s Trio in B Flat played 
with moving sincerity by Albert Spald- 
ing, violinist; Willem Willeke, ’cellist, 
and Aurelio Giorni, pianist. The set- 
ting was ideal; the event one of touch- 
ing significance in that it mirrored the 
high ideals, the authenticity and the 
noble service to the cause of art which 
have distinguished Mr. Aldrich’s career. 
George Coleman Gow, professor emeri- 
tus of Vassar College, was a distin- 
guished personage in the happy gather- 
ing which delighted to add its praise 
to the laurels already won by Mr. Ald- 
rich during his honorable career. Olin 
Downes, music critic of the Times, was 
another. 

Mr. Ochs’s Letter 


“Please accept my warmest congratu- 
lations and good wishes, and a welcome 
into the septuagenarian class,” wrote 
Mr. Ochs. “I hope that the pleasantest 
harmonies of life attend this anniversary 
and many years to come. 

“Your association with the New York 
Times has been one of the distinc- 
tions of what has been recognized 
as a distinguished chapter in Amer- 
ican journalism. I am happy to re- 
call that you came with the Times 
thirty years ago last October and 
whole-heartedly co-operated in its de- 
velopment. To occupy the post of music 
critic in New York upon a newspaper 
read by hundreds of thousands of cul- 
tured people is to hold a place of great- 
est influence in the musical world. You 
did your work with rare intelligence and 
conscientiousness. Your labors as a 
critic constituted a public service to the 
advancement of true musical art. You 
held high the best traditions of journal- 
ism and of the New York Times in 
your writing and fair judgment, and 
helped much to make the Times a pow- 
erful force for education and enlight- 
ment. 

“Mrs. Ochs joins me in warmest re- 
gards to you and Mrs. Aldrich.” 

Mr. Aldrich’s Reply 


In reply, Mr. Aldrich wrote in part: 

“I am so bewildered, not to say flab- 
bergasted, at the kindness of so many 
friends at my birthday celebration that 
I don’t really know what to say or 
where to begin. Foremost in this kind- 
ness is, of course, yours. ... It was you 
who gave me my chance; and if I have 
been able to do a tenth of the things 
you say I have for the Times, it has 
been owing to your encouragement, to 





Courtesy The New York Times Studio 


Richard Aldrich, Music Critic Emeritus of 
the New York Times 


the freedom you gave me and the sup- 
port with which you backed me up. 

“Il cherish among my papers several 
notes that I have received from you 
about various pieces of work I have 
done; I regard them as better than the 
D. S. O.; and especially because I have 
found in fifty years of newspaper work, 
particularly in other quarters, that they 
are even rarer than the D. S. O. 

“And so such a letter as you sent 
me—Downes read it to our assembled 
friends at our party—is the proudest 
thing I could have. I am a little old 
New Englander from the wizened little 
State of Rhode Island, where the doc- 
trine is inculeated that ‘praise to the 
face is open disgrace’; but I overcame 
my early training in time to be proud 
of it!” 

This letter was, in turn, replied to by 
Mr. Ochs with a communication in 
which he said: 

“I am forwarding a copy of your let- 
ter to be read before the Editorial 
Council. I know they will all share my 
pleasure and pride in it.” 








Sunday Concerts Attract in Omaha 

Oma8a, Nes., Aug. 10.—Despite un- 
usually hot weather, large audiences 
have been attracted to Sunday after- 
noon concerts given in the Joslyn Me- 
morial Auditorium. Among recent 
events were organ recitals by Louise 
Shadduck Zabriskie, Esther Leaf and 
Martin Bush. Assisting artists were 
Helen Williams and Emily Davis, vio- 
linists; Anne Self, pianist, and Helen 
Bennett Hall and Warren Watters, ac- 
companists. 

The Luther College Chorus of Debo- 
rah, Iowa, under the directorship of 
Theodore Nickel, gave a sacred pro- 
gram on July 18. E. L. W. 





Louis Hasselmans to Marry 

The marriage of Louis Hasselmans, 
conductor of the Metropolitan Opera, 
to Frances Stephens, daughter of the 
late Mr. and Mrs. James McConnell 
Stephens of Atlanta, is to take place 
on Aug. 24 at the home of the bride- 
elect. 


CONDUCTOR with many years’ ex- 
perience, conducting Orchestras and 
Choral Organizations, male, mixed, and 
women’s groups, will accept position 
during comi season. ymphonic, 
Operatic or Festival Programs pre- 


pared. 
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Féte at Dortmund 


Brings New Music 
(Continued from page 5) 


siderable lyric grace, and raised the 
hope that Egk might do some effective 
writing in the field of opera to which 
he is now about to turn his attention. 


In the Schonberg Style 

The two chamber music concerts 
were also barren of real interest. A 
string quartet by Frank Wohlfahrt was 
the most interesting and showed the 
greatest ability, but it is not likely to 
figure often on either modern or con- 
servative programs. Peter Schacht, a 
pupil of Schonberg’s, was represented 
by a string quartet that had been se- 
lected by the original committee. When 
the new committee was formed, Schacht 
was requested to withdraw his work, but 
unlike Anton von Webern and Walter 
Braunfels to whom the same request 
was made, he declined to do so. When 
he witnessed the reception that it re- 
ceived, it is probable that he regretted 
his decision. The critics with sympa- 
thetic leanings towards the ultra-modern 
praised Schacht’s technical mastery, 
homogeneity of style and manifest com- 
mand of the Schénberg medium, but the 
public objected most strenuously to 
everything. 

Three other unimportant contribu- 
tions along traditional lines were a par- 
tita for string quartet by Hans Brehme, 
five a cappella choruses by Wilhelm 
Petersen and a song cycle for soprano 
and string quartet by Joseph Lecht- 
thaler. Wolfgang von Bartel’s Violin 
Concerto, artistically played by Alma 
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COMMUNITY CONCERTS 





Series Are Arranged for Next Year by 
Various Centres 

Lily Pons, Nelson Eddy, the London 
String Quartet and José Iturbi’ will ap- 
pear next season in Norfolk, Va., as at- 
tractions of the Community Concert 
Service. The Community Concert As- 
sociation in that city recently completed 
its membership campaign with an en- 
rollment that exceeded the total of 1,100 
which had been agreed upon. Mrs. A. 
J. Davis was the chairman. 

Other cities in which .Community 
Concert Service artists will appear are: 
Springfield, Ill., where the attractions 
will be the Don Cossack Russian Male 
Chorus, Mr. Iturbi, Sylvia Lent and 
Rose Bampton; and Utica, N. Y., which 
will hear the Cleveland Orchestra, the 
Don Cossacks and Guiomar Novaes. 

Following the work done in the 
United States, the Community Concert 
Service of Canada was formed, headed 
by Katherine Whetham of Toronto, and 
affiliated with the original parent or- 
ganization. The first concrete result 
was the Kitchener-Waterloo Community 
Concert Association, which inaugurated 
its initial series in the season of 1929- 
30. Since then associations have oper- 
ated with success in Charlottetown, 
Fredericton, Moncton, St. John, Hali- 
fax, Hamilton, Kingston, London, Strat- 
ford, St. Catharines, St. Thomas and 
Calgary. 





Erich Sachs Retires from Firm of 
Wolff & Sachs 

Beruin, Aug. 5.—Erich Sachs has re- 
tired from the firm of Wolff & Sachs, 
which has now resumed its original 
name of Konzertdirektion Hermann 
Wolff. Siegfried Luetgert, Hamburg 
manager, has now joined the firm in the 
capacity of business manager. The 
working agreement between Wolff & 
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Moodie, was a more successful effort in 
this genre than Karl Hasse’s ’Cello 
Sonata, which was one of the few first 
performances on the program. 


Composed for Chorus 

Hermann Reutter’s oratorio, Der 
grosse Kalendar, for mixed chorus, or- 
chestra, soprano and baritone solos and 
organ, had the greatest success of any 
of the larger numbers. This is Reut- 
ter’s first essay in this form, although 
he has been a familiar figure on all fes- 
tival programs since the former chamber 
music festivals in Donaueschingen ten 
years ago. The cycle consists of twen- 
ty-four numbers and is based on a text 
arranged by Ludwig Andersen from a 
number of the most beautiful German 
lyrics. In treatment, implication and 
musical interpretation, the work was 
closely atuned to the “national resur- 
gence” although both author and com- 
poser managed to create the impression 
very cleverly without straining a point 
to accentuate the allusions. 

At the general election that followed 
the festival, Sigmund von Hausegger, 
Peter Raabe and Herman Abendroth 
were re-elected as directors. In a talk 
to the general assembly, Raabe warned 
his colleagues against the merely schem- 
atic “Gleichschaltung” as well as the 
underestimation of Germany’s artistic 
culture and its creative personalities. 
He stressed the evil of keeping Ger- 
many’s musical gaze fixed on the past 
as well as the establishment of a fixed 
esthetic rule by which to measure va- 
rious talents, but it is not likely that 
his earnest admonitions will have any 
effect until the nationalistic fervor drops 
to normal. 


GERALDINE DE Courcy 


HUEHHNEN EET HE EEC Hrenenea eT oeepOnNED eno enONENE ' nue 


Sachs and the Westdeutsche Konzert- 
direktion in Cologne has been dis- 
solved. G. pve C. 





Stravinsky Work Featured in Havana 
Havana, Aug. 1.—Musical activities 
centre in concerts given every month 
throughout the year by the Havana 
Philharmonic Orchestra under Amadeo 
Roldan. Fireworks by Stravinsky had 
its local premiere on June 25, when 
Beethoven’s Coriolanus Overture was 
played. The piano soloist was. Flora 
Mora, a pupil of Granados, who was 
heard to advantage in Beethoven’s Em- 
peror Concerto and in the Concerto in 
B Fiat by Bortkiewicz. N. B. 





Brahms Festival Is Held at Merano 
MERANO, ITALy, Aug. 1.—An impres- 
sive and successful Brahms Festival was 
held here recently under the baton of 
Fernando Limenta, conductor of the 
Radio Bobrano. A feature was the sing- 
ing, with orchestra, of the Four Seri- 
ous Songs, the soloist being Rose Att- 
ler, contralto of the Vienna Opera. 
| & 2 








Columbia University Concert Series Is 
Scheduled 

Lily Pons, Ossip Gabrilowitsch, Rich- 
ard Crooks, Lotte Lehmann, Nathan 
Milstein and the New English Singers 
will be presented next season in the 
sixth Institute Concert Series at Co- 
lumbia University, under the auspices 
of the Institute of Arts and Sciences, 
according to a statement made by Dr. 
Russell Potter, director of the institute. 

Other attractions scheduled are: the 
Aguilar Lute Quartet; the American 
Society of the Ancient Instruments: the 


Musical Art Quartet; the Gordon 
String Quartet; Cornelia Otis Skin- 
ner; Angna Enters; the Columbia 


Laboratory Players; Dorothy Sands; 
the Ionian Quartet, and Georges Enesco. 
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Genius of Strauss Again Revealed 





Berger, Dresden 


in the Sparkling Music of Arabella 


A Matrimonial Negotiation in Arabella: Friedrich Plaschke (Left) as the Father of the 
Heroine, and Alfred Jerger, Playing the Part of Mandryka 


(Continued from page 5) 

vein when inspiration gave birth to 
Arabella. Several waltz themes wind 
in and out of the score but they are all 
harmless little snatches without actual 
contour. It was the Czardas rhythms, 
the polkas and the polonaises that had 
the real breath of the soil in them. 

As usual with Strauss, there is no 
overture, but the third act is preceded 
by an extended prelude whose brilliance 
does not quite succeed in concealing its 
relative unimportance. Taken on the 
whole, however, Strauss has undoubt- 
edly written an opera that will vie in 
popular favor with Der Rosenkavalier. 
The wealth of melodic beauty and the 
simplicity and gaiety of the score more 
than counterbalance the slightly arid 
portion in the middle, but if the com- 
poser could be moved to rewrite the 
finale of the second act and shorten the 
third so as to eliminate the disturbing 
dialogue that interrupts the music at 
the most dramatic moment, he will have 
produced another little masterpiece of 
rare and permanent loveliness. 


Production Is Excellent 

The production at the Dresden Opera 
was particularly excellent in every re- 
spect. Strauss had personally super- 
intended all the final rehearsals and 
had brought three admirable artists 
from Vienna to preside at the impor- 
tant christening: Clemens Krauss who 
replaced Fritz Busch (to whom the 
work was dedicated) at the conduc- 
tor’s desk; Viorica Ursuleac, a slightly 
mature but luscious-voiced Arabella; 
and the superbly cast Alfred Jerger as 
the simple, genuine and unspoiled Hun- 
garian cavalier, Mandryka. Margit 
Boker, a member of the Dresden en- 
semble, made a charming groom and 
pseudo-brother for Arabella, and the 
veteran Friedrich Plaschke was the 
perfect epitome of the weathered gam- 
bler with a military past. 

The large audience included the Gov- 
ernor of Saxony and his personal staff, 
as well as practically every personality 
of prominence in the German world of 
conductors, intendants, singers and mu- 
sic lovers. The ovation tendered to 
Strauss at the end of the first act and 
again at the close was a veritable hom- 
age, while the press throughout Ger- 
many was practically unanimous in its 
unqualified praise of his achievement. 
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NOVELTIES FOR PARIS 





Gheusi Schedules New Works for Next 
Season at Opéra-Comique 

Parts, Aug. 5.—P. B. Gheusi, director 
of the Opéra-Comique, has published 
the names of novelties to be heard dur- 
ing the season of 1933-34. These in- 
clude: Gargantua, book by Armory, 
music by Armand Mariotte ; an operetta, 
Toutankamon (said to be French in 
spite of its Egyptian title) by Victor 
Périer with music by Maurice Perez; 
Le Diable Amoureux, by Roger Allard 
and Roland-Manuel; Faublas, book by 
Louvet de Couvray, music by Camille 
Erlanger; Le Mariage by Moussorg- 
sky; an opéra-bouffe, book by Sacha 
Guitry with music by Marcel Samuel- 
Rousseau. 

The ballets include: 
with music by Gabriel Fauré and 
Florent Schmitt; Dimanche Suédois, 
choreography by Carina Ari; La Belle 
au “Bar” Dormant; Banquet, with mu- 
sic by Larmanjat, and Divertissement 
by Paul Le Flem. 


L’Ode a la Rose 





Stillman Kelley Symphony Is Played at 
Interlochen 

Edgar Stillman Kelley’s New Eng- 
land Symphony had a performance of 
remarkable effectiveness by the National 
High School Orchestra at Interlochen, 
Mich., on July 9 under Vladimir Baka- 
leinikoff, guest conductor. Mrs. Kelley, 
president of the Ohio Federation of 
Music Clubs, is making arrangements in 
Chicago for Ohio Choral Days at the 
Century of Progress on Oct. 14 and 
15. Another feature is to be a massed 
piano recital. There was a large atten- 
dance at the Ohio Junior Contests on 
July 15. 





Buffalo Orchestra Gives “Pop” Concerts 
BurFravo, Aug. 10.—Occasional “pop” 
concerts by the Buffalo Civic Orchestra 
under John Ingram’s baton have been 
oases in the musical desert this summer. 
A closing event of the season was 
the appearance of eight professional 
pupils of R. Leon Trick in a program 
for eight pianos. Solo and ensemble 
works were by Bach-Grainger, Hill, 
Strauss-Schulz-Evler-Chasins, Beetho- 
ven-Thern and other composers. 


M. H, 
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Philadelphia Dell Opera Attracts. 


PHILADELPHIA. Aug. 10.—Opera 
in the open at Robin Hood Dell in 
Fairmount Park is a great success. 
Approving audiences numbering from 
6,000 to 7,000 (the latter figure repre- 
senting capacity attendance) have 
proved the sagacity of the management 
of Philadelphia Orchestra summer con- 
certs in inaugurating the series. And 
as the price of admission to the operatic 
performances is approximately double 
that asked for the concerts, there is 
also an augmented financial success. 
Despite the obvious limitations of a 
band shell for operatic activity, the 
staging has been adequate and often 
colorful. A fine system of amplifica- 
tion enables persons inthe back row 
to hear as well as those in front. 

For the production of La Traviata 
on July 17 and 18, the Violetta was 
Josephine Lucchese, who sang with 
great facility and acted with charm. 
Mario Duca, a newcomer, appeared as 
a romantic Alfredo, singing with rich, 
full tone. Alfredo Gandolfi made the 
character of the elder Germont an es- 
sential personage. Alexander Smallens, 
conducting with his usual command, 
received a merited ovation. 


Co-Stars in Faust 

Anne Roselle and Frederick Jagel 
reappeared as co-stars in Faust on July 
24 and 25 and repeated the success they 
had won in the opening Aida. Neither 
had previously been heard here in 
Faust. Miss Roselle’s concept of Mar- 
guerite was especially fine, her voice 
giving new beauty to the music and her 
acting being of a superior quality. As 
Faust, Mr. Jagel was thoroughly at 
home in the part. He sang throughout 
in the finest style, and his interpreta- 
tion of Salut Demeure was a highlight. 

Barre Hill, making his Philadelphia 
debut as Valentine, has an effective 
voice and method and gave a convincing 
impersonation. A young and charming 
Siebel was Irra Petina, winning ap- 
plause for her delivery of the Flower 
Song. Mr. Smallens gave a lyrical and 
effective reading of the score. 


A New Rigoletto 

The Rigoletto of July 31 brought 
a notable debut, that of Mostyn Thomas 
in the title role. Mr. Thomas’s inter- 
pretation of the Jester was well con- 
ceived and projected, and he sang with 
sonorous tone. Mme. Lucchese was the 
Gilda, and Mr. Duca (or Myron Dun- 
can, as he now prefers to be called) the 
Duke. Both handled their melodious 
parts in artistic fashion. Harold Kra- 
vitt, a young American who has been 
studying in Italy, gave a vocally fine 
performance of Sparafucile. Edwina 
Eustis was a rich-voiced Maddelena. 
Mr. Smallens co-ordinated the orches- 
tra and stage parts of the music beau- 
tifully. The opera was repeated on 
Aug. 1. 

Singers heard with success in lesser 
roles have been Paceli Diamond, Albert 
Mahler, Benjamin Grobani, Abrasha 
Robofsky, Alfred De Long, Alessandro 
Angelucci, Tilly Barmach, Agnes Davis 
and Walter M. Hammerly, Jr. 


Operetta Is Produced 
An operetta entitled Mr. Bull of 
Spain, having considerable comedy and 
romance and a plenitude of light, spark- 
ling music, was staged on June 19 in 
the Fleischer Auditorium for the bene- 
fit of a local philanthropy. It marked 





WANTED: musicians of high school age 
for the Bolles Military and Nava! School Band, 
in the sunshine and flowers. Address 


Dept. Music, Bolles School, San Jose Blvd., 
Jacksonville, Florida. 








Alexander Smallens, Who Has Been Conduct- 
ing the Opera in Philadelphia's Robin Hood 
Dell with Marked Success 


the first collaboration of Louis Howell, 
baritone, and Nina Prettyman Howell, 
violinist, as composers. Mr. Howell 
write the book and the lyrics. The har- 
monization and orchestration were 
Mrs. Howell’s. 

W. R. Murpnuy 


VINCENT TO GIVE PLAYS 





Impresario Forms New Producing 
Company in New York 

A new producing company, Vincent 
Theatre Enterprises, Inc., which will 
present plays in New York with the 
opening in the 1933-34 season, is headed 
by J. J. Vincent. A satire by a Swiss 
scientist, a play which is now in process 
of adaptation, is to be the first produc- 
tion and is scheduled for late in Sep- 
tember. 

Mr. Vincent has long been identified 
with concert and operatic activities, in- 
cluding the managerial direction of the 
German Grand Opera Company and 
tours made by the late Johanna Gadski. 
Ben H. Atwell, publicity representative, 
will again be associated with Mr. Vin- 
cent, as in the past. 





Series Is Continued by Norwalk Opera 
Company 

NorwaLk, Conn., Aug. 10.—Katinka, 
the third production this summer by the 
Norwalk Civic Opera Company, Greek 
Evans, director, was heard in the Thea- 
tre-in-the-Woods on July 21 and re- 
ceived with enthusiasm. Leading roles 
were taken by Henriette Wakefield, 
making her first appearance of the sea- 
son, Mr. Evans and Forrest Huff. Giu- 
seppe Bamboschek conducted. 

Robin Hood was given on Aug. 4 
with Miss Wakefield, Mr. Evans, Mr. 
Huff, John Dunsmuir, Craig Campbell, 
Camilla Crume and Theo Pennington in 
the cast. Mr. Bamboschek conducted. 
The audience received the production 
with marked favor. 





Orchesis Club Gives Concert in 
Cleveland 

CLEVELAND, Aug. 10.—The Orchesis 
Club, directed by William Wheeler, 
gave its eighth annual spring concert 
at the Hotel Carter. The club is a group 
of women amateurs who meet to sing 
together. Martha Lawrence was the 
soloist. With the assistance of Mrs. 


Harry L. Goodbread, she contributed 
songs by Schénberg, Trunk, Santoli- 
quido and Protheroe. M. A. 





PHILADELPHIA PAYS 
TRIBUTE TO GUESTS 


Orchestral Programs in Robin 
Hood Dell Heard by Large 
Audiences 


PHILADELPHIA, Aug. 10.—A _ succes- 
sion of conductors, including the gen- 
eral music director, Alexander Smal- 
lens, Erno Rapee, Eugene Ormandy and 
Sylvan Levin, two performances of 
Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony, an eve- 
ning of interpretative dancing and noted 
soloists have made eventful the fort- 
night of symphonic music in Robin 
Hood Dell, Fairmount Park, given by 
members of the Philadelphia Orchestra. 
The programs have been of authentic 
symphony concert quality, though in 
quantity rather inclined to be excessive. 
For sixteen successive nights there was 
no rain. 

The Ninth Symphony had not before 
been given here outdoors. It was heard 
by 6,000 on July 20 and by 4,000 the 
following night. Soloists who sang with 
conspicuous musicianship were Jean- 
nette Vreeland, Grace Leslie, Dan Grid- 
ley and Arthur Anderson. The choir 
included the Dell opera chorus and the 
Reading Choral Society, N. Lindsay 
Norden, conductor. Mr. Norden had 
trained the choristers thoroughly, and 
they sang with an impressive quality of 
tone. Mr. Smallens conducted with in- 
sight. He gave also two Parsifal ex- 
cerpts. 

At the intermission Leopold Stokow- 
ski appeared to conduct Siegfried’s 
Funeral March in memory of the late 
Alexander Van Rensselaer, president of 
the Orchestra Association since its 
foundation more than three decades ago. 


Novelty Is Presented 


Mr. Rapee was welcomed as guest on 
July 12, when he gave a poetic reading 
of Brahms’s Second Symphony and a 
vigorous interpretation of Respighi’s 
Pines of Rome. He devoted his pro- 
gram on July 14 largely to Wagner; 
and the next day presented the Beetho- 
ven First and the Tchaikovsky Fourth, 
lightened by Komzak’s Badner Mad’In, 
new here, and Viennese waltzes. His 
visit concluded with the “pop” concert 
of July 15. 

Mr. Smallens took the July 19 con- 
cert, giving Sibelius’s First Symphony, 
a favorite with him and a work he does 
well, displaying its austere strength. 

Mr. Ormandy, the second guest, 
stayed inclusively from July 22 to Aug. 
2. His opening list, brilliantly played, 
embraced the Beethoven Seventh, the 
Egmont Overture, Hubay’s orchestra- 
tion of the Bach Chaconne, Tchaikov- 
sky’s Italian Caprice and the Waltzes 
from Der Rosenkavalier. He was 
obliged to accommodate the audience 
with an encore, a tribute almost un- 
precented in the Dell. and _ chose 
Brahms’s Sixth Hungarian Dance. He 
devoted the second half of his first “pop” 
concert to waltzes by Johann and Josef 
Strauss. ‘ 

The first Sunday night soloist was 
Josef Wissow, a pianist of much skill 
who played Liszt’s Concerto in E Flat. 
There was an audience of more than 
5,000. 


Dance Performance Applauded 





Rain disorganized arrangements for 
July 25 and 26, and the dance program 
by Mary Binney Montgomery and her 
group was finally given on July 28. 
Miss Montgomery, a young society girl 
and chairman of the Stokowski Concerts 
for Youth, was seen in several solos of 
imagination and plasticity. Among them 


were an effective study in abstract 
movement, set to Eichheim’s Japanese 
Nocturne, and a Debussy group which 
included Gradus ad Parnassum in the 
form of a veil dance. Her ensemble was 
particularly convincing in a Sarabande 
by Bach and in Ravel’s Valse. Its mem- 
bership: Clarissa Gutman, Rhea Las- 
kin, Rose Levy, Stella Moore, Selma 
Silverman, Rosamond Broun, Betty Ful- 
ler, Tana Graitcher, Tryn Rose, Judith 
Sillman, Edna Silverman, Anita Synne- 
stvedt and Mary Helen Warden. Mr. 
Levin provided excellent accompani- 
ments. Mr. Ormandy conducted the 
New World Symphony. : 

Another postponed program was ac- 
complished on July 29, when Mr. Or- 
mandy led de Falla’s El Amor Brujo, 
with Sophie Braslau lending a rich- 
voiced supplement. Excerpts from Tris- 
tan and Isolde, Die Meistersinger and 
Tannhauser were also played. 

W. R. Murpry 





ORGANISTS’ SOCIETY 
CONVENES IN CHICAGO 





National Association Holds Twenty- 
sixth Annual Meeting—More 
Than 400 Attend 
Cuicaco, Aug. 10.—More than 400 
delegates attended the twenty-sixth an- 
nual convention of the National Asso- 
ciation of Organists, which opened with 
a reception in the Congress Hotel on 
July 31 and continued for five days. 
Business meetings were held in Kimball 

Hall. 

Dr. Charles Heinroth, of New York, 
was re-elected president. Dr. William 
C. Carl, New York, Emerson L. Rich- 
ards, Atlantic City, S. E. Gruenstein, 
Chicago, and Clarence Mader, Los An- 
geles, were chosen vice-presidents. The 
executive committee consists of Ara- 
belle Coale, Mrs. Clarence Dickinson, 
Jane Whittemore, Morris Watkins, 
Alexander McCurdy, Dr. J. Christo- 
pher Marks, Reginald L. McAll, Dun- 
can McKenzie, Harold Vincent Milli- 
gan, Dr. T. Tertius Noble, Marion 
Janet Clayton, Hugh Ross, Charles M. 
Courboin, Herbert Stavely Sammond 
and Joseph Yasser. 

Wallace W. Kimball, a director of 
the W. W. Kimball Company, read a 
paper on Progress of the Century in 
Organ Building. A paper on The Pres- 
ent Trend in Organ Building was read 
by Donald Harrison, assistant technical 
director of the Aeolian-Skinner Organ 
Company. Recitals were given by Stan- 
ley Seder, Julian R. Williams, Clarence 
Eddy, and members of the Chicago Club 
of Women Organists and the Van Du- 
sen Organ Club. 





Opera Series to Be Given Under 
Sacerdote in Chicago 

Cuicaco, Aug. 10.—A _ series of 
operas will be given under the direc- 
tion of Eduardo Sacerdote in the Good- 
man Theatre in October. Don Giovanni, 
La Traviata, Manon and Werther will 
be presented with the following artists: 
Helen Bartush, Martha Blacker, Bar- 
bara Drangalis, Janet Fairbanks, Luella 
Feiertag, Olga Saga, Frieda Savini, 
Bertha Waldman, Rex Cushing, Edwin 
Kemp, Raymund Koch, Robert Long, 
James Mitchell, Roberto Moranarco, 
Fred Mueller, William Phillips and Kai 
de Vermond. M. M. 





Martha Baird Heard at Music Mountain 

Martha Baird, pianist, appeared with 
the Gordon String Quartet at Music 
Mountain, Conn., on July 9, and is en- 
gaged for two more concerts there in 
August, taking part in Schubert’s Die 
Forelle Quintet and in Debussy’s Sonata 
for violin and piano with Jacques Gor- 
don, violinist. 
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Emperor Jones with Tibbett— 
Celebrated Singers Will be 
Heard 


San Francisco, Aug. 10.—Louis 
Gruenberg’s The Emperor Jones, with 
Lawrence Tibbett in the principal role, 
will be given by the San Francisco 
Opera Company in the fall, according 
to Gaetano Merola, general director 
of the San Francisco Opera Associa- 
tion. The schedule for the season, the 
eleventh, is the most attractive in many 
years; and as the Metropolitan Opera 
in New York is to open on a later date 
than usual, it will be possible to extend 
the San Francisco season through four 
weeks instead of compressing it into 
two hectic weeks as has been the case. 

The series is to open with Samson et 
Delila on Nov. 2, with Cyrena Van 
Gordon, Gidvanni Martinelli and Ezio 
Pinza in leading roles. 

Later performances, to be carried on 
until Dec. 1, will be of the following 
works: Aida; Le Coq d’Or, in English; 
Tristan und Isolde; Manon, by Masse- 
net; Cavalleria Rusticana and Pagli- 
acci; La Traviata; La Bohéme, and La 
Forza del Destino. 


Many Renowned Artists 


Singers so far engaged, in addition 
to those whose names are given above, 
are Lucrezia Bori, Emily Hardy, Ger- 
trude Kappel, Myrtle Leonard, Kath- 
ryn Meisle, Claudia Muzio, Paul Alt- 
house, Dino Borgioli, Raymond Mar- 
lowe, Tandy McKenzie, Ludovico Oli- 
viero, Sidor Belarsky, Richard Bonelli, 
Louis D’Angelo, Alfredo Gandolfi and 
Nathan Stewart. Miss Bori and Mme. 
Kappel will make their first operatic ap- 
pearances here. 

Mr. Merola will share the baton with 
Issay Dobrowen and Wilfred Pelletier. 
Assistant conductors are to include Ar- 
turo Casiglia, Antonio Dell’ Orefice and 
Giacomo Spadoni. As stage and tech- 
nical director, Armando Agnini will 
have the assistance of Andre Ferrier. 
Mr. Dell’ Orefice is to be chorus master. 

The ballet will be that of the San 
Francisco Operatic and Ballet School 
under the direction of Adolph Bolm. 

Concurrently with publication of the 
announcements, a heavy demand for 
season tickets was foretold, The first 
day brought in $5,000 worth of orders. 





A School with Exceptional Advantages in Music 
Combined with Thorough Academic Work 


COURSES 
PIANO HARP JUNIOR COLLEGE 
VOICE ORGAN 
VIOLIN THEORY COLLEGE PREPARATORY 
VIOLONCELLO COMPOSITION GENERAL ACADEMIC 


The winner of the music prize and 
with the symphony orchestra at Smith College 
‘33—was a graduate of Harcum. 


ART — DRAMATICS — DANCING 
DIPLOMA FOR MUSIC 


Modern fireproof buildings—attractive rooms—connect- 
ing baths—large grounds — riding — swimming — sports. 


FOR CATALOG AND VIEWS ADDRESS: 
EDITH HARCUM, HEAD OF THE SCHOOL, BOX M, BRYN MAWR, PA. 
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OPERAS SCHEDULED FOR SAN FRANCISCO 


The ten subscription performances will 
cost from $10 to $50. Non-subscription 
performances will also be given, includ- 
ing one of The Emperor Jones and such 
other repetitions as the box-office sales 
may demand. Marjory M. FisHER 





Raymond C. Robinson Teaches Summer 
Classes at University of Colorado 
Raymond C. Robinson, organist and 

choirmaster of King’s Chapel and pro- 

fessor of theory and organ at Boston 

University College of Music, is teach- 

ing in the second term of the summer 

school at the University of Colorado, 

Boulder, Col., from July 26 to Aug. 26, 

and gives two recitals a week in Macky 

Auditorium. 

In exchange of positions, Prof. Row- 
land W. Dunham of Colorado Univer- 
sity, teaches the second half of Mr. Rob- 
inson’s course in advanced harmony in 
Boston University Summer School. He 
also conducts the choir and plays in the 
services at King’s Chapel until Aug. 27. 





San Diego Symphony Opens Summer 
Concerts 

San Dreco, Cat., Aug. 10.—The San 
Diego Symphony Oschestra, conducted 
by Nino Marcelli, opened its seventh 
season of summer concerts on July 18 
in Balboa Park before a large audience 
that gave the players a splendid recep- 
tion. There are ninety musicians in the 
orchestra. The series of six programs 
will continue until Aug. 22. 





Artists Engaged for Minneapolis 

MINNEAPOLIS, Aug. 10.—The Uni- 
versity of Minnesota has engaged the 
following artists for its concert course 
next season: Lily Pons, Grete Stueck- 
gold, Tito Schipa, Nathan Milstein, Jo- 
seph Szigeti, and Harold Bauer and 
Ossip Gabrilowitsch in a two-piano 
recital. 





Haubiel Gives Programs at Quogue 

Visiting Mr. and Mrs. George White- 
field Betts of Quogue, L. I. recently, 
Charles Haubiel, composer and pianist, 
gave illustrated talks and played classi- 
cal, romantic and modern works, in- 
cluding his own Spanish Pieces and 
Portraits. 
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Franco Foresta-Hayek 
To Return to Native 
Country for a Visit 





Franco Foresta-Hayek, American Tenor Who 
Has Been Winning Success in Europe 


After several years abroad, during 
which he has sung with great success 
n many opera houses of Italy, Franco 
“oresta-Hayek will return the middle of 
August for a short visit to his parents 
in California. Among the cities in 
which the tenor has won acclaim are 
Milan (La Scala), Genoa, Palermo and 
Venice. He has just completed work on 
a musical film for the Windsor Film, 
Ltd., in London. 


Committee Being Formed to Request 
Production of Sodero Opera 
Letters to the Corriere D’ America, an 
Italian newspaper published in New 
York, are indicating the formation of a 
committee to request the Chicago Opera 
Company, now playing at the Hippo- 
drome, to produce Cesare Sodero’s 
opera, Ombre Russe, there. A_ recent 
article by Pasquale De Biasi, music 
critic of this paper, points out that New 
York is unfamiliar with Mr. Sodero’s 
work, except for radio presentations, 
and the excellent facilities of the com- 
pany would assure the opera of an in- 
teresting premiere. Mr. Sodero is well 
known as an operatic and radio con- 

ductor. 
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MILWAUKEE FORCES 
GIVE NOVEL SERIES 


Summer Symphonic Concerts 
Are Heard for First Time 
in Many Years 

Muwavuker, Aug. 10—Symphonic 
concerts given by am orchestra of 
seventy-five under the batom of Frank 
Laird Waller, constitute the first major 
summer musical venture im many years. 
Programs are played ewery Thursday 
evening in the ballroom of the Eagles 
Club, one of the show places of the city, 
which seats several thousand and has 
been transformed imto a palm room 
Tickets cost twenty-five cents, and beer 
is served. 

Classical music of the lighter kind is 
heard at these ‘comoerts, the gemeral 
character being of the “pop” order 
Any sort of cheap pieces and ordimary 
jazz are barred, however. Mr. Waller, 
conductor of the Milwaukee Phuilhar- 
monic Orchestra, im the wimter season, 
is sympathetic to modernistie tenden- 
cies, but relies chiefly on acoepted works 
tor his summer lists. Harry McLogan, 
general manager of the Eagles Club, 
which has a membership of more than 
25,000, is in charge of the basimess part 
ot the project. 

Years ago Milwaukee teemed with 
beer and palm gardens, and the music 
heard at such places was excellent. It 
is hoped the series now im progress 
will restore some of the old camaraderie 
and “genuatlichkeit.” At amy rate, the 
experiment is watched with keen imter- 
est. C. O. Skuxmoop 





Eva Gauthier Gives Recital at Country 
Home of Mrs. Allen Wardwell 

Ceparnurst, L. 1, Aue. 10—Eva 
mMezzo0-SopTama, gave a2 suxc- 
cesstul song fecital at the residemce 
here of Mrs. Allen Wardwell on 
the evening of July 14, with Rosamond 
Eustis Corcoran at the piama Mime 
Gauthier’s program began with a group 
consisting of two old French songs, ome 
old Spanish song, Hopkimson'’s My 
Days Have Been So Wondrous Free 
and The Nightingale, a Kentocky 
Mountain ballad arranged by Howard 
Brockway. The second group comsisted 


sauthier, 


of songs about animals and the third 
ot contemporary art songs by Chabrier 
T rum 


Debussy, Watts, Fauré and 





Beautifully Situated Near 


Bryn Mawr College 
10 Miles from Philadelphia 
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Mechanization Presents Serious Danger 
to the Musical Art 


O MORE striking summons or clarion call 

has been heard in music land than that which 
has been sounded by the brochure entitled The 
Murder of Music, recently published by the 
American Society of Composers, Authors and 
Publishers. , 

In a dozen pages the society presents charts 
which, it is claimed, “show graphically and im- 
pressively what is happening to the lovely art of 
music and to the income of its creators, as a result 
of the mechanization of music due largely to the 
radio.” 

A page apiece is devoted to the growth of the 
radio audience, the sales of radio sets from 1925- 
1932 inclusive, expenditures for broadcast adver- 
tising, sales of pianos, sales of phonographs, royal- 
ties from phonograph records, employment of 
musicians in motion picture theatre orchestras, 
sales of sheet music for 1925-1932, the average 
life of an outstanding hit song prior to 1925, con- 
trasted with what it is now, or rather was in 1931. 

In each case the source from which the statis- 
tical charts have been prepared is cited, and as 
the sources are authoritative ones, the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, the National Broadcasting 
Company, the Music Industries Chamber of Com- 
merce, the American Federation of Musicians and 
others equally worthy, one accepts without ques- 
tion what has been ascertained to be the situation, 
even if the results are sad, in some cases, tragic. 

There can be no doubt that what is correctly 
referred to as the “mechanization of music” has 
worked much harm to the incomes of many, many 
musicians, performers as well as creators. The 
American Society deserves much praise for its 
courageous stand, protecting its members on the 
ground that the writing of music makes possible 
all musical activity and that the composer, there- 
fore, should receive proper remuneration for the 
important part he plays in the scheme of things. 

Of two items, however, we would speak speci- 
fically. The chart dealing with the sales of pianos 
states that they have diminished from $93,670,- 
000 in 1925 to $12,000,000 in 1931. It does not 


explain, however, that the former figure repre- 
sents a two-thirds sales of player pianos, that is, 
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some $60,000,000 of them (for that is what the 
proportion was in those days) and $33,000,000 of 
pianos. When it is realized that the $12,000,000 
is a sum expended entirely on pianos, virtually no 
players being sold in quantity during the last few 
years, the proportionate drop in the piano m- 
dustry is seen to be not very much different from 
that experienced in other fields. 

Secondly, the sales of sheet music chart, based 
on reports from “three leading music publishers” 
cites $827,000 as being the total for 1932. Surely 
this figure must be erroneous, for we are in- 
formed on reliable authority that one leading 
music publisher did a gross business of more than 
a million dollars in that same period, that is, the 
year 1932. 

However, allowing for this chart and the inter- 
pretation of the piano sales chart, it must be rec- 
ognized by every observer of the musical scene 
that there is, indeed, reason for serious thought 
in the figures which the brochure presents. This 
is an age of mechanical invention, to be sure, an 
age of wonder upon wonder in the field of science. 
Man stands in awe before the magnificent ac- 
complishment of leaders in that field. But we 
must be alert, lest the achievements in scientific 
and mechanical fields intrude and infringe on the 
rights of the human spirit in art. To press a 
button and listen to fine music is, truly, a thing 
for profound admiration, as well as keen enjoy- 
ment. But it is not the same as studying the art 
and making music oneself. That is a much 
higher form of musical pleasure, the pursuit of 
which is capable of developing the individual 
along lines that will produce results, with which 
no amount of listening can compete. 

Music study must ever be a personal one, an 
effort on the part of the individual to learn the 
fundamentals, with the hope of penetrating the 
higher mysteries of the most alluring and beau- 
tiful of the arts. 
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Personalities 





Berger, Dresden 


The Opening of the Salzburg Festive! om July 29 ro 
the Appearance of Hisabeti: Rethberg as Leonore in Fidelio, 
the Charecter im Which She is Pictured Here. Richard Strauss 


Conducted. Wire Retberg Also Sang in Fidelio in a 
Recent Fertermance in Dresden. 


Kreisder—At the Kursaal im Scheveningen, Hol- 
land, Fritz Kreisler created a profound impression 
last momth im the Brahms Violin Concerto. 


Eigar—Im homor of Sir Edward Elgar, who was 
recently made homorary professor at the Budapest 
High School of Music, a festival of English 


music has beem givem im the Hungarian capital. 


Wolf—Aiter am absemce of some years from 
the Paris Opéra-Comique, Albert Wolff has again 
omdwct there. Mr. Wolff was 
ch opera at the Metropolitan 
begimming im 1919. 


conductor 


for three seasom 


Coates—The composition of a piano concerto, 
now completed, has emgaged the attention of 
Albert Coates, who is spemding the summer at his 
villa om Lake Maggiore. After fulfilling engage- 
ments in Lonmdom im October and November, 
Mr. Coates will comdwect opera im Italy and in 
Cairo before returmimg to Russia. 


Schnabel— After refwsimg for years to have me- 
chanical reprodmectioms or radio broadcasts made 
of his programs, Arter Schmabel recently con- 
sented to make records of the Beethoven sonatas. 
Mr. Schnabel states that he would like to make 
another set of records im order to check up on his 
own imterpretations, which he says are different 


every tume he plays 


Horowite— Dan 


atimg a recemt stay in London, 
Viadimir Horowitz purchased a Rolls-Royce car 
and, needing a chauffeur, advertised for one in 


the Londom Times. “The hotel lobby looked like 
military ” said the pianist. “There 
were hundreds of uniformed men standing in 
lime. Literally, am army of umemployed chauf- 


teurs |” 


Gottschalk-Maganmma— What is believed to have 
been the first example of American syncopated 
thythm ewer played im European concert halls, 
The Banjo, by Lows: Moreaw Gottschalk, has been 
transcribed for wartiows orchestral combinations 
and also for jazz band by Quinto Maganini, con- 
ductor of the New York Chamber Symphony. 
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What They Read Twenty Years Ago 


in Musica, America for August, 1913 

















Preparing for the American Premiere of Der Rosenkavalier at the Metropolitan Opera, Alfred 
Hertz, (Left) Who Conducted, and the Late Otto Goritz, the Baron Ochs of the Produc- 
tion, Sent Greetings from Carlsbad. The Message at the Left Reads, "We Already Know 
the First and Second Acts. Now We Have to Study the Final Act. We'll Learn That, Too!” 


When the Stars Were in the Sky 


At a recent performance of Rigo- 
letto at Covent Garden, the Gilda 
was Melba, John McCormack sang 
the Duke and Dinh Gilly the name- 
part. 


1913 
What Became of It? 


From Milan it is announced that 
a hitherto wnknown overture to 
Aida which Verdi tore out of the 
score shortly before the premiere 
of the opera, has been unearthed 
among the composer's papers. 


1913 
Ditto 


It is reported that Emma Calvé 
is shortly to be seen at the Gaité- 
Lyrique in the dual role of prota- 
gonist and composer of an opera 
upon which she is now working. 


1913 
None Like Unto It 
(Munich) Frau Fremstad’s voice 
poured forth unstintedly over the 
orchestra in the Liebestod which 
Bruno Walter evoked with vision- 
ary power. All in all, a phenomenal 
performance. 
1913 


Perhaps It Was 
Solveig’s Song was considered 


by Grieg the “public lamp” of his 
fame, 


What Would He Say Now? 


Although the American craze for 
tango dancing continues, despite 
the protest of censors, the dance 
now receives an attack on the score 
of musical indecency by H. E. 
Krehbiel. 

1913 
Dawn of the Machine Age 

All Paris is laughing at an ac- 
count of a performance of Faust 
in Montreal in which Marguerite 
replaced the spinning wheel with a 
sewing machine. After the aria she 
announced “This machine is in- 
comparable and its costs only $60.” 


1913 
Consoling in These-Here Days 


The sweetest music in the world 
is a duet played upon the horn of 
plenty and the trumpet of fame. 





At ceremonies marking the centen- 
ary of the death of Hortense Schneider 
in the Artists’ Orphanage near Paris, 
to which the famous singer left her 
entire fortune, a bust of the artist was 
unveiled by the Directeur Generale des 
Beaux-Arts, Bollaert. Hortense 
Schneider was tremendously popular in 
the operettas of Offenbach during the 
Second Empire in France. 
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OFFICERS ARE CHOSEN 
BY GROUPS IN UTICA 
B Sharp and Etude Clubs and Mausiciaas 
Forum Name Executives for 
Another Season 
Utica, N. Y., Aug. 10.—Officers of 
the B Sharp Musical Club, the Etode 
Club and the Musicians’ Forum for 
the 1933-34 season have been named. 
Mrs. Bessie Stewart Bannigan was 
re-elected president of the B Sharp 
Club. Other officers are: Helen Hale 
Brockway, Mrs. Allen Trumbore and 
Mrs. Felix Magendanz, vice-presidents ; 
Mrs. J. J. Dudleston, recording secre- 
tary; Mrs. P. J. Donohoe, correspond- 
ing secretary; Harriet Woodworth, 
treasurer; Mrs. F. H. Kassing, assist- 
ant treasurer; Marjorie Robert, libra- 
rian. Mrs. Charles Hume Baldwin was 
chairman of the nominating commrttee 
Miss Brockway was chosen president 
of the Musicians’ Forum, with Mary 
Nightingale, vice-president ; Miss Wood- 


worth, secretary, and Mrs. Comstance 
Beard, treasurer. 
New officers of Etude Club are 


Helen Hauser, president; Miss Robert, 
vice-president; Mrs. Emma Hague 
Pritchard, secretary; Wilma Williams, 
treasurer, and Mollie B. Davies, libra- 
rian. 

Upwards of 100 performers took part 
in a presentation of Herbert's Naughty 
Marietta under the auspices of the 
Players Club recently. Dr. Philip Lay- 
ron Turner was in charge of the 
music. The stage direction was in the 
hands of J. Kent Thurber. 

The Chenango County 4-H Band 
with its leader, Clayton Coye, Smyrna, 
appeared at the Century of Progress in 
Chicago last month, heading the dele- 
gation of the New York State Farm 
Bureau Federation. EK B 





Bach Festival Is Held at Berea 

Berea, O., Aug. 10.—The Bach Fes- 
tival held by the Baldwin-Wallace Con- 
servatory of Music recently consisted 
of two concerts which were sustained 
on a high plane of artistic merit. The 
climax of the second program was the 
Magnificat. Also on the schedule were 
the Coffee Cantata, A Stronghold Sure 
God’s Time is the Best, the Suite in B 
Minor, the Second Brandenburg Con- 
certo and the Concerto in D Mimor for 
two violins. 

Taking part were the Baldwin-Wal- 
lace Bach Chorus, conducted by Albert 
Riemenschneider ; the Baldwin-Wallace 
Orchestra under the leadership of Carl 
Schluer, and the Brass Choir led by 
Richard Stocker. Vocal soloists were 
Edna Strong Bowerfind, Florence 
Wollam Kelley, Lila Robeson, Emily 
Stretch, Arthur Kraft, Charles Mas- 


singer, Clegg Monroe and John O. 
Samuel. Instrumental solos were 
played by Augustine Mendoza, L 
Nazar Kurkdjie, Clarence Wenger. 


Robert Nelson, Arturo Santostefamo and 
Harry Levine. 

Mr. Riemenschneider took advantage 
of the gathering of music lovers to an- 
nounce an organ recital by Marcel 
Dupré in the Fanny Nast Gamble 
Auditorium, at Baldwin-Wallace, on 
Oct. 17. M. A. 





Frederick Stanley Smith Elected Dean 
of Organists’ Chapter 

Cuape. Hit, N. C., Aug. 10.—At a 
recent meeting of the North Carolina 
Chapter of the American Guild of Or- 
ganists, held at the University of North 
Carolina, Frederick Stanley Smith, or- 
ganist and choirmaster of the Village 
Chapel, Pinehurst, was elected dean. He 
succeeds Nelson O. Kennedy, teacher 
of organ playing at the university 
Other officers elected were: George M 
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Thompson, teacher of organ playing at 
the Women’s Cellege:of tlie: university, 

can; Elizabeta Brewer, Kocking- 
ham, secretary; amd Mary F. Nash, of 
the music faculty of Salem College, 
Wimstonm-Salem, treasurer. A_ recital 
after the meeting was given by Law- 
rence Clarke Apgar, organist of Duke 
University. 





Bedy ef Calixa Lavallée Is Reinterred in 
Montreal 

Montreat, Aug. 10.—The body of 
Calixa Lavallée, proneer Canadian mu- 
siciam, was brought from West Rox- 
bury, Mass, and reinterred here with 
impressive ceremonies on July 13. La- 
wallée, composer of the patriotic song, 
O Camada, which is widely used as a 


national anthem, was born in Ver- 
chéres, Que., in 1842, but spent most of 


his life m the United States. He died 
im Dorchester in 1891. He toured asa 
piamist, taught amd was the composer 
of operas, symphonies and many other 
works. An early champion of American 
composers, he was elected president of 
the Music Teachers’ National Associa- 
tion im 1887 and represented American 
music at a meeting of the Society of 
Professional Musicians in England. 
The presidemcy of the Association of 
American Musicians was another office 
he held. 





Bequest Provides for Support of Male 
Cherus in Indianapolis 

INDIANAPOLIS, Aug. 10.—The will of 

the late Johm P. Frenzel, president of 
the Indiamapolis Mannerchor, provides 
for the creation of a trust fund for the 
development and maintenance of a male 
chorus im this city. After other be- 
guests, including $10,000 to the Indian- 
apolis Manmerchor, are paid, the resi- 
due of Mr. Frenzel’s estate, valued at 
$790,000, is to be placed in the hands 
f John P. Frenzel, Jr., and the Indiana 
Trust Company for the promotion of 
chorus singing and educational 
work alomg this line. 

The will also provides that the trus- 
tees may use a part of the fund to build 
a suitable place where concerts may 
be given and the educational work car- 
ried on. Pr. S 


male 





MacDowell Club te Hold Auditions for 
Young Artists 

The MacDowell Club of New York 
City will agaim hold auditions for 
young artists this coming fall. The 
bject of these auditions is to provide 
opportunities for gifted young perform- 
ers to make public appearances in 
New York. Contestants showing the 
most merit will be presented in indi- 
vidual recital programs at the Mac- 
Dowell Cilub. The contest will be open 
to pianists, violinists, ‘cellists, singers, 
amd chamber music organizations. The 
club is at 166 East Seventy-third Street. 





Jeseph Emonts Is Solo ’Cellist at 
Stadium 

It was imadvertently stated in the last 
issue that Alfred Wallenstein and Cor- 
nelins Van Vliet are occupying the first 
‘cello stand in the New York Philhar- 
monic-Symphony this summer at the 
Lewisohn Stadium. The article should 
have read that Joseph Emonts, second 
‘cellist during the winter season, is 
again solo ‘cellist for the summer con- 
certs. 





Edyth Walker at Fontainebleau 

German lieder and German operatic 
music will be taught at the Fontaine- 
bleau School of Music this summer by 
Edyth Walker, formerly of the Metro- 
politan Opera, who has also sung ex- 
temsively im opera in Berlin, Vienna, 
Bayreuth, Munich and London. 
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BALTIMORE: ENJOYS. ‘Fresno Is Host to Music Teachers 


HOLIDAY PROGRAMS. 





Municipal Band Concerts Prove 
Attractive—Summer Operas 
Are Given 


Battimore, Aug. 10.—Robert V. 
Lansinger, conducting the combined 
Municipal Bands, gave the first per- 
formance of his composition, Our 
Mayor’s March, dedicated to Mayor 
Jackson, at the Musical Lawn Party 
held in Druid Hill Park on July 20. 
Robert Wiedefeld, baritone, formerly of 
this city, and Charles Mueller, Jr., cor- 
netist, were soloists. Community sing- 
ing was led by Kenneth S. Clark of 
New York. The program was arranged 
by Frederick R. Huber, municipal direc- 
tor of music. Demonstrations of art 
were given under the auspices of the 
Baltimore Museum of Art. 

More than 30,000 persons assembled 
on a later Sunday evening to hear the 
first sacred concert given by the united 
sections of the band in a public park. 
Mr. Lansinger conducted. 


Trovatore in Tabloid Form 


The Baltimore Summer Opera Com- 
pany made its initial bow in a tabloid 
version of Il Trovatore, presented in 
May-fair Gardens on July 9. Marion 
Gilbert and Douglas Biddison, local 
singers, had important roles. The Bal- 
timore Civic Orchestra, led by Antonio 
Rossito, and a chorus from the Balti- 
more Civic Opera Company under 
Eugene Martinet took part. 

Summer opera under the direction of 
George De Feo at Carlin’s Park opened 
with The Mascot, followed by The 
Chimes of Normandy. 

Public recitals given on the Sunday 
evenings of July in connection with the 
summer session of the Peabody Conser- 
vatory of Music and the summer 
courses of Johns Hopkins University 
brought appearances of Pasquale Tal- 
larico, Austin Conradi, Louis Robert, 
J. C. Van Hulsteyn and Howard R. 
Thatcher. Denoe Leedy was guest 
artist. 

FRANZ C. BoRNSCHEIN 





CONCERTS BY STARLIGHT 





Harmati Conducts Series Sponsored by 
Musicians Emergency Fund 

The Starlight Symphony series con- 
ducted by Sandor Harmati and spon- 
sored by the Musicians Emergency 
Fund, has been heard in the outdoor 
theatre on Frank A. Vanderlip’s estate 
and later in the amphitheatre of the 
Sleepy Hollow Country Club. In these 
Sunday events, an orchestra of sixty has 
been applauded for energetic and pleas- 
urable performances, the lists contain- 
ing music by Tchaikovsky, Delibes, 
Debussy, Johann Strauss and others. 

Soloists scheduled to appear have 
been Emily Roosevelt, soprano, in arias 
from Der Freischiitz, Roméo et Juliette 
and Pagliacci; Lola Monti Gorsey, so- 
prano, in excerpts from Aida and La 
Traviata; Catherine Reiner, soprano, 
in an all-Wagner program, and Stefan 
Kozakevich, baritone, listed to sing 
songs from Prince Igor. 


FrRESNO, CAL., Aug. 10.— The 
twenty-third annual convention of 
the Music Teachers’ Association of 
California, Edna Corneil Ford of 
Oakland, president, was held here on 
June 29 and 30 and July 1, with the 
Fresno County Branch as the hostess 
organization. The panel of officers 
nominated for the ensuing year, to be 
voted on in December, was as follows: 
Paul Clark Stauffer, San Diego, presi- 
dent; Arthur G. Wahlberg, Fresno, 
and L. L. Rowan, San Diego, vice- 
presidents; Mrs. Alvina Heuer-Wilson, 
San Francisco, treasurer; Louise Ban- 
gert, San Diego, Florence Barnes, San 
Bernardino, and Eva Frances Pike, Los 
Angeles, directors. The 1934 conven- 
tion will be held in San Diego in the 
last part of June. 

Several hundred delegates attended. 
Miss Ford officially opened the con- 
clave in the Hotel California. Ad- 
dresses of welcome were given by 
Mayor Z. S. Leymel; Gerald Thomas, 
secretary of the Chamber of Commerce, 
and Mrs. Katherine Caldwell-Riggs, 
president of the Fresno County Music 
Teachers Association. 


Notable Speakers Are Heard 


Speakers included Dr. Tully Knowles, 
president of the College of the Pacific; 
Mme. Maude Fay Symington, who 
spoke of her operatic experiences in 
Europe; Victor Kuzdo, whose topic 
was Personal Reminiscences of Great 
Violin Teachers and Composers of To- 
day and Yesterday; and Angela Diller, 
head of the Diller-Quaile School in 
New York. 

Notable musical programs were 
given by prominent artists. Round 
table discussions were led by Miriam 
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CLEVELAND GREETS 


American Works Are Applauded 
in Program of Promenade 
Series 


CLEVELAND, Aug. 10.—Three Ameri- 
can composers, Leo Sowerby, Carl Mc- 
Kinley and Douglas Moore, conducted 
their own works in one of the Prome- 
nade Concerts given by members of the 
Cleveland Orchestra under Rudolph 
Ringwall. The event was in connection 
with the twelfth annual convention of 
the American Guild of Organists held 
in this city late in June. 

Mr. Sowerby’s contribution was his 
symphonic poem, Prairie. Mr. McKin- 
ley repeated his Masquerade, presented 
here last season by Nikolai Sokoloff. 
Mr. Moore, a former Clevelander, gave 
his witty overture, Babbitt. Other 
American works on the program were 
the Pioneer Overture of Rosseter G. 
Cole, and Memories of France by Seth 
Bingham. 

Dance Program Applauded 

Lillian Goldblum, a Cleveland girl 
who has studied in New York under 
Martha Graham and at the Neighbor- 
hood Playhouse, gave a dance recital on 
July 26 in the Studio Theatre, using 
her professional name, Lil Liandre. In 





Nicholson Studio 


Edna Corneil Ford, of Oakland, President of 
the Music Teachers Association of California 


Fox Withrow,. of the State Teachers 
College, in piano, and by Mrs. Mary 
Shaw Costello, president of the San 
Joaquin County Branch, in voice. The 
certificate of attendance plan, designed 
to encourage study on the part of 
pupils, was adopted. 

Among the events were a past presi- 
dents’ breakfast, a breakfast for presi- 
dents of branches, a reception and ban- 
quet and a “stunt” luncheon. A _ post- 
convention feature was a caravan trip 
to the Yosemite Valley, where guests 
were entertained at Camp Curry with 
a pageant, The Legend of the Lost 
Arrow, given by Indians and directed 
by Herbert Earle Wilson. L. N. 
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NATIVE COMPOSERS 


a program based on music by Bach, 
Handel, Debussy, Scriabin, Ravel, Stra- 
vinsky and others Miss Liandre created 
a splendid impression. Schooled in the 
modern technique, this young dancer 
showed admirable variety and freedom 
in emotional expression. Sensitiveness 
prevailed through her well-designed 
program of original compositions, given 
with subtle delicacy and grace, with 
flashes of depth and power. The closing 
section included a sombre work based 
on Gruenberg’s First Jazz Epigram, 
followed by a brilliant jazz satire, 
danced to music by Ernst Toch. 

A company of more than 100, includ- 
ing a ballet, under the direction of 
Handel Wadsworth, has been present- 
ing summer opera on the shore of Lake 
Erie, at Wildwood, a newly developed 
outdoor amphitheatre. Said Pasha, The 
Chimes of Normandy, Maritana, Robin 
Hood and Sweethearts are included in 
the repertoire. Performances are given 
on the four last nights of each week to 
audiences numbering as many as 4,000 
listeners. MARGARET ALDERSON 





Lothar Windsperger has been ap- 
pointed director of the Conservatory at 
Mainz, Germany, to succeed Hans Gal, 
who has held the post for some time. 


BOHEMIAN GIRL IS 
HAILED IN REVIVAL 


Balfe’s Melodies Heard in New 
York After Lapse of Twenty 
Years 


A revival of The Bohemian Girl by 
the Aborn Opera Company under the 
direction of Milton Aborn opened in 
the Majestic Theatre on July 27 before 
an audience that listened with pleasure 
to the sentimental melodies. Balfe’s 
once ubiquitous opera had not been 
heard in New York in some twenty 
years, and to many in the theatre its 
direct tunefulness had the charm of 
novelty. The production was in every 
sense to be admired, and had an extra 
fillip in the presence of the Albertina 
Rasch Ballet and a troupe of Arabian 
acrobats. It paid due attention, how- 
ever, to tradition; and was marked by 
very excellent singing. 

Ruth Altman, who adds steadily to 
her accomplishments, had the role of 
Arline, and made exactly the right 
effect with 1 Dreamt That I Dwelt in 
Marble Halls. The other most popular 
airs, Then You'll Remember Me, and 
the Heart Bowed Down, were delivered 
with equal skill by Roy Cropper and 
Allen Waterous, cast as Thaddeus and 
Count Arnheim respectively. Detmar 
Poppen was the Devilshoof; Marie Bard 
the Queen of the Gypsies. The remain- 
ing characters were well impersonated 
by Maurice Lavigne, Frances Baviello, 
Norman Van Emburgh, Hobson Young 
and John Willard. To Patricia Roe 
fell the task of portraying the Little 
\rline. 


The Pirates of Penzance 


The Pirates of Penzance opened on 
Aug. 8. Fresh and quite silvery voices 
belonged to the winsome daughters of 
Major-General Stanley. Their acting, 
moreover, had a gaiety which helped 
considerably to sustain the frothy 
glamor. The Policemen, of course, had 
their own moments, with William Dan- 
forth, the personification of Gilbertian 
tradition, to spur them on and recount 
their unhappy lot. 

Miss Altman was completely in the 
picture as Mabel. So were Frank Mou- 
lan, the repentant Stanley, and Herbert 
Waterous, who swaggered magnifi- 
cently as the Pirate King. Mr. Cropper 
sang like an artist and was a Frederic 
of engaging appearance. The duet in 
the second act was beautifully handled 
by both Miss Altman and Mr. Cropper. 

Vera Ross had her own success as 
Ruth. Subordinate parts were well 
taken care of by Allen Waterous, Mabel 
Thompson, Frances Moore and Miss 
Baviello. 

The production was scheduled for a 
week, to be followed by other works of 
a similar character. S. 





René Le Roy to Begin Tour in Baltimore 


René Le Roy, flutist, will begin his 
American tour in Baltimore on Jan. 3. 
Mr. Le Roy, who has recently appeared 
with success in London, will be heard 
as soloist and in joint concerts with 
Sheridan Russell, ’cellist, and Pierre 
Jamet, harpist. 
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DETROIT .ATTRACTED 
TO OUTDOOR SERIES 


Orchestral Concerts in Garden 
Heard Nightly by Large 
Audiences 


Detroit, Aug. 10.—The popularity of 
the community’s first outdoor beer gar- 
den with music has been proved by the 
large attendance at concerts given by 
the Detroit Symphony Orchestra at 
Westwood Symphony Garden, which is 
situated a few miles beyond the city 
limits. These concerts, heard on every 
night in the week, have passed the ex- 
perimental stage and draw audiences 
that average 1,000. Afternoon programs 
on Saturdays and Sundays have been 
discontinued. 

Victor Kolar, associate director of 
the orchestra, is in charge. Ossip 
Gabrilowitsch, director, was guest con- 
ductor on July 15. On that occasion the 
assembly numbered 4,400, and from 400 
to 500 failed to gain admission. Mr. 
Gabrilowitsch conducted the Overture 
to Tannhauser and works by Tchaikov- 
sky and Mendelssohn. The orchestra 
was led by Mr. Kolar in music by 
Grieg, Auber, Grainger, Goldmark and 
Bizet. Frank Van Amburgh is manager 
of the series. 

An organ. recital was given in the 
Detroit Institute of Arts on July 16 by 
Vernon DeTar, formerly a resident of 
Detroit and now organist of Calvary 
Episcopal Church in New York. He 
was well received. 





HERMAN WISE 





SALARY DISPUTE ENDS 
“GARDEN POP” CONCERTS 





Musicians Symphony Series at White 
Plains, Which Began Auspiciously, 
Is Concluded 


The series of orchestral “Garden 
Pop” concerts by the Musicians Sym- 
phony at the Westchester County Cen- 
tre, White Plains, N. Y., which began 
sO auspiciously on June 28, came to an 
end on July 26, when an audience esti- 
mated at 3,500 gathered to hear an all- 
German program under the baton of 
Antonia Brico. 

As originally projected by Mrs. Ma- 
rion Downes, chairman of the organi- 
zation backing the venture, which was 
designed to provide employment for 
musicians, the concerts were to have 
continued until the end of August, but 
during the week of July 15 a difference 
arose with Local 802, New York, of the 
Musicians Union in regard to salaries 
paid the members of the orchestra. 
These had ranged from $15 to $45 per 
week. The union, which had insisted 
upon a minimum of $30 under the threat 
of halting the performance on July 15, 
raised its demand to $50. The sixty- 
eight musicians walked out after the 
concert on July 15; and a substitute or- 
chestra, composed of non-union musi- 
cians from the vicinity of White Plains, 
was assembled, the men being paid a 
minimum of $20 per week. 

The final concert was sponsored by 
the Westchester District Council of the 
Steuben Society of America. Mrs. 
Richard Helmer, soprano, was soloist. 
[here were also Bavarian folk dances 
by the Edelweiss Club of White Plains. 
A Harvard Night, featuring Harvard 
songs with Bruce Norman, tenor, a 
Harvard graduate, was given on July 
15. July 20 was Rotary Night. Knight 
MacGregor baritone, was soloist, and 
the Rotarians sang their own songs led 
by Ned Chamberlain, county secretary. 

Mrs. Downes has stated that in view 
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of the interest of the public in the con- 
certs this season, plans are already well 
advanced for a longer series next sum- 
mer. 





Ignaz Friedmann Gives Recital in 
Bobrano 

Merano, Itaty, Aug. 1.—Ignaz 
Friedmann, who was the guest here of 
the late Prof. Eduard Schiitt, the vet- 
eran composer and pianist, recently 
gave a brilliant piano recital in Bo- 
brano, playing works by Mozart, Hum- 
mel, Beethoven, Scriabin, Debussy, 
Paderewski and the Friedman-Gaert- 
ner Viennese Dances. Mr. Friedmann is 
spending a holiday in his villa in the 
Dolomites before starting on an eight- 
months’ tour which will begin in Tokio 
in October. H. T. 





Mario Chamlee with NBC Artists 
Service and Civic Concert Service 
Mario Chamlee, who recently scored 

great success as tenor soloist with the 
New York Orchestra under Nikolai So- 
koloff in Weston, Conn., is ren 
under the management of the National 
Broadcasting Company Artists Service 
and Civic Concert Service, Inc. In the 
Weston engagement, the tenor sang Lo- 
hengrin’s Narrative and the Prize Song 
from Die Meistersinger, and was 
praised by the audience and the press 
for a performance of sterling musician- 
ship and beautiful quality of tone. 





Sunday Evening Musicales Applauded at 
Spring Lake 

SprinG Lakg, N. J., Aug. 10.—In the 
series of Sunday evening musicales 
given by the orchestra, E. G. Balzer, 
director, at the Essex and Sussex, Bur- 
son Wynkoop, tenor, was soloist on July 
23. The orchestra won favor in compo- 
sitions by Gershwin, Wagner, Doni- 
zetti, Herbert, Kramer and Atwater. 
Mr. Wynkoop’s singing of Handel, 
Grieg, Malashkin, Borowski, Kramer 
and Home songs earned him merited 
applause. 





Bové to Conduct American Symphonic 
Band in Concerts 

J. Henry Bové, flutist, who was as- 
sisting artist with Lily Pons on her 
spring tour this year, is spending the 
summer in New York. Last year he 
organized the American Symphonic 
Band, an organization dedicated to the 
finest type of music. He plans to con- 
duct his band in a number of concerts 
during the coming season. The band 
is being managed by Crane Calder. 





New Work by Cadman Has Premiere in 
Hollywood Bowl 

Charles Wakefield Cadman’s new or- 
chestral fantasy, Dark Dancers of the 
Mardi Gras, was scheduled to have its 
premiere on the Pacific Coast at the 
Hollywood Bowl on Aug. 8. The com- 
poser was to play the piano part in this 
work. 





Marion Bauer Elected Secretary of 
Publication Society 
Marion Bauer has been elected secre- 
tary of the Society for the Publication 
of American Music, succeeding Oscar 
Wagner. The widely known composer, 
critic and member of the music depart- 
ment of New York University, will as- 
sume her duties immediately. 





William Thorner Visits Europe 


Mr. and Mrs. William Thorner and 
their two daughters sailed on July 27 
on a cruise of the Mediterranean. Mr. 
Thorner will reopen his season in New 
York as teacher of singing on Sept. 10 
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Riverside's Community Opera Has 
Foundation of Artistic Solidarity 


Society Organized by Marcella 
Craft Grows Rapidly—Is Spon- 
sored by Junior College and 
Plans Larger Repertoire and 
More Performances for Next 
Season 


IVERSIDE, CAL. Aug. 10.— 

Grand opera sung in English by 

the Riverside Community Opera Asso- 

ciation has been making musical his- 

tory in this part of the country and fur- 

nishes an encouraging example of what 
can be done along these lines. 

Marcella Craft, formerly a leading so- 
prano of the Opera in Munich and a 
prima donna whose reputation both in 
the Old World and the New is enviable, 
is the director; and it was under the 
impetus of her inspiration that the or- 
ganization was formed last summer. 
Productions were built from the ground 
up, numbers of enthusiasts coming from 
nearby centres to participate. The asso- 
ciation is sponsored by Riverside Junior 
College, and already has to its credit a 
record of performances of high artistic 
merit. 

The schedule for next season, begin- 
ning in November, consists of Il Trova- 
tore, Don Pasquale, Mozart’s The Im- 
presario, Pagliacci, the last act of 
Tannhauser and scenes from Madame 
Butterfly and The Magic Flute. The 
association began absolutely without 
financial backing. Season tickets for 
three performances were sold for $1.50; 
and the end of the series found the pro- 
moters with no deficit, but with an in- 
creased ticket sale for the ensuing sea- 
son. There were three programs, and 
each was given twice. In the coming 
year there will be three presentations 
each of four programs. 


Schedule Is Varied 


Included in the initial repertoire were 
Der Freischiitz; Bastien and Bastienne, 
The Secret of Suzanne, in which Miss 
Craft appeared as Suzanne; Cavalleria 
Rusticana, and scenes from The Flying 
Dutchman, The Magic Flute, Massenet’s 
Manon, II Trovatore and Lucia di Lam- 
mermoor. 

Invaluable service was rendered by 
the Riverside Little Symphony Orches- 
tra, conducted by Frederick Schmidt. 
The Riverside Art Association co- 
operated, scenery being designed by 





Bonney, Paris 


Marcella Craft, Celebrated Singer and the 
Guiding Spirit of the Riverside Community 
Opera Company 


Frederick Johnston and the costumes 
by Mrs. H. N. Spohr. In addition to 
the opera chorus, which rehearses under 
Arthur Bostick, the Cantadore Club of 
men singers led by Dr. Donald E. Bliss 
took part. Artists heard in leading 
roles were admired for their fine work. 
All in all, the productions had remark- 
able smoothness and cohesion. 

Officers of the association are; Nor- 
man Spohr, president; Mary Gowan 
MacDonald, vice-president; Frederick 
Johnston, secretary-treasurer, and Hi- 
ram Whitehead, business manager. 





James Pfohl Elected Music Director at 
Davidson College 


Davipson, N. C., Aug. 10.—James 
Pfohl, a graduate of the School of Music 
of the University of Michigan and an 
instructor in the summer school there, 
has been elected director of music at 
Davidson College. It is the purpose of 
the college to place more emphasis on 
music and the fine arts. 





The municipality of Buenos Aires 
voted the sum of 800,000 pesos for the 
opera season at the Teatro Colon which 
is in progress. This amounts, in Amer- 
ican money, to something between $300,- 
000 and $400,000. 
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Howard Hanson Conducted His Romantic 
Symphony in the Hillsborough Series 


(Continued from page 3) 
to conduct the final concert in the series 
on Aug. 6. 

The San Francisco season began on 
July 11 with Henry Hadley on the 
podium. Returning after an absence 
of eighteen years to the orchestra 
which he conducted during the first 
five years of its existence, Dr. Hadley 
introduced his Chinese Suite and his 
Lucifer, prefacing them with composi- 
tions by Humperdinck, MacDowell 
and de Falla. The Chinese Suite had 
a particularly favorable reception, 
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Forces Play in Two Centres 





Ossip Gabrilowitsch, Conductor of Programs 
Given by the San Francisco Symphony 


proving a delightful and altogether en- 
joyable tone picture. 

An evening of light music of the 
Viennese type won hearty applause for 
Richard Lert, who took up the much- 
handled baton on July 18. On his list 
were movements from Schubert's 
Third Symphony and the Second of 
Mahler, Haydn’s Symphony in D, and 
tuneful works by Johann and Richard 
Strauss. Well poised and _ sensitive 
readings were given, and the Gypsy 
Baron Overture had a brilliant finale. 


The change of Hollywood Bowl 


SAN CARLO OPERA WILL TOUR COUNTRY 





Popular Prices to Prevail for 
Engagements Beginning in 
Philadelphia 


Fortune Gallo will take his San Carlo 
Grand Opera Company on a tour of 
the United States and Canada, playing 
at popular prices with $1 at the top of 
the scale. The tour is to open on Aug. 
16 in the Mastbaum Theatre in Phila- 
delphia, a house with a seating capacity 
of 5,000. The next engagement will 
begin on Sept. 11 in Cleveland. There 
the company will appear in the Public 
Auditorium, which has a capacity of 
10,000. A Chicago visit of four weeks, 
with a repertoire of twenty operas, is to 
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open in the Auditorium on Sept. 18. 
The tour will continue until the end of 
April. 

Carmen is the opera chosen for the 
first night in Philadelphia. Ina Bour- 
skaya will have the title role. The Don 
José is to be Dimitri Onofrei, and 
Mario Valle the Escamillo. Alba No- 
vella will appear as Micaela. The pro- 
duction of Faust the following day will 
bring the appearance of Ina De Mar- 
tino, a niece of the former Ambassador 
of Italy to the United States, as Mar- 
guerite. Léon Rothier is to be the Me- 
phistopheles. Claudio Frigerio will sing 
the part of Valentine. Rigoletto, Han- 
sel and Gretel and Aida will follow in 
order. 


Among the Singers 


Among the singers already engaged 
are: 

Sopranos: Bianca Saroya, Thalia Sa- 
banieeva, Ina De Martino, Alba No- 
vella, Eleanora Demora, Margaret Codd. 

Mezzo-sopranos: Ina Bourskaya, Ma- 
rion Selee, Bernice Schalker. 

Tenors: Dimitri Onofrei, Aroldo 
Lindi, Fernando Bertini, Francesco 
Curci. 

Baritones: Mario Valle, Claudio Fri- 
gerio, Stefan Kozakevich. 

Basses: Léon Rothier (guest), Har- 
old Kravitt, Natale Cervi. 

Musical director, Carlo Peroni. 


Henry Hadley Opened the Summer Sym- 
phonic Season in San Francisco 


plans deprived us of the privilege of 
having Mr. Molinari on: July 25, as 
originally announced. After due con- 
sultation, the Summer Symphony As- 
sociation decided there was no satis- 
factory substitute for him, and elim- 
inated the concert from the series for 
the time being. It is hoped that Mr. 
Molinari may come later. Finances 
permitting, the beloved Italian conduc- 
tor will conduct a special post-season 
concert after his Bowl engagement is 
ended. 

Marjory M. FISHER 
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Guest artists will be engaged for spe- 
cial performances. 





LOS ANGELES RECITALS 





Eminent Artists Heard in Series Given 
in Greek Theatre 


Los ANGELES, Aug. 10.—Three of 
the concerts in Ed Perkins’s series in 
the Greek Theatre have been given. 
José Mojica, assisted by Troy Sanders, 
pianist, attracted a good-sized audience 
on July 21. There were songs in Eng- 
lish and Spanish, and delightfully char- 
acteristic bits from the tenor’s native 
Mexico. His voice is beautiful, and 
his artistry has reached a high stand- 
ard of excellence. 

Ernest Belcher presented his dancers 
in the following week, arranging the 
latter half of the program in three 
parts, A Garden in Athens, A Garden 
in Seville and A Garden of Dreams. 
It was a fanciful and colorful produc- 
tion, albeit somewhat outmoded in com- 
parison with the latest ideas of the 
dance. Music was provided by Leonard 
Walker and his orchestra of thirty. 

Olga Steeb was heard in the third 
concert, playing before a discriminating 
audience on Aug. 4. Miss Steeb is a 
pianist of sound attainments and may 
always be counted on for an artistic 
performance. 

Five more attractions are scheduled 
in Mr. Perkins’s course. H. D.C, 


ATLANTIC CITY HAS 
ATTRACTIVE OPERAS 


Steel Pier Company Gives Works 
in English with Excellent 
Singers 

Atiantic City, Aug. 10.—Cavalleria 
Rusticana and Il Trovatore have been 
among the applauded productions of the 
Steel Pier Grand Opera Company 
which, under the directorship of Jules 
Falk and with Henri Elkan as conduc- 
tor, has delighted large audiences. All 
the operas are sung in English. 

In Cavalleria, the cast was made up 
of Elda Vettori, the Santuzza; Eleanore 
Demora, Lola; Georges Trabert, Tur- 
ridu; Mostyn Thomas, Alfio, and Mary 
Conrey, Mamma Lucia. Miss Vettori 
sang again in Il Trovatore, when Berta 
Levina was Azucena, Louis Dorney the 
tenor, Mr. Thomas the Count and Mr. 
Homer the Ferrando. Dorothy Leary 
and Alessandro Angelucci completed 
the cast. 

All these singers received the ap- 
plause they richly deserved. Individual 
achievements were outstanding ; and the 
ensemble was worthy of special praise. 
Each artist displayed vocal powers of 
exceptional attraction, coupled with his- 
trionic skill of an effective kind. 

Works scheduled for later presenta- 
tion were Lucia di Lammermoor, with 
Maria Serrano as Lucia and Harold 
Hansen as Edgar; and Carmen and 
Mignon with Miss Levina cast for the 
title roles. 

Concerts in which members of the 
company takes part are also features. 





Concerts at Eastern Music Camp 


Siwney, Me., Aug. 10.—Concerts at 
the Eastern Music Camp will continue 
until Aug. 27. The program on Aug. 
9 was arranged to include Schubert's 
Unfinished Symphony and compositions 
by Boildeau, Delibes, Sowerby, Chad- 
wick, Ganz, Salter, Rogers, Bizet and 
Saint-Saéns. The Little Symphony Or- 
chestra is under the leadership of 
George Brown. Adolf Schmid was 
guest conductor of the large orchestra 
on July 30. 
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Mozart Works Are Are Sung—Many 
Concerts Round Out 
Recent Schedule 


SEATTLE, Aug. 10.—The second series 
of intimate operas presented by the 
Pacific Northwest Opera  Intime, 
founded and directed by Myron Jacob- 
son, brought performances of two Mo- 
zart works, The Gardener for Love's 
Sake (La Finta Giardiniera) and The 
Theatre Manager (Die Schauspieldirek- 
tor), on recent dates in the Century 
Theatre with excellent casts and a cap- 
able orchestra. Singers were Alice Cor- 
lett, Mildred Eyman, James Harvey, 
Alexander Campbell, William Staad- 
ecker, John Biggs, SophierCoyne, Dean 
Mundy, Florence Bergh Wilson, Loren 
Davidson and Daniel Rosenburg. Flor- 
ence Bean James and Jean Mercier as- 
sisted in the artistic production. 

Male choruses heard in concerts have 
been the Ralston Club, conducted by 
Owen J. Williams, and the Amphion 
Society, led by Graham Morgan. The 
former unit was assisted by the Philome! 
Singers, a women’s group led by R. H. 
Kendrick. Rita Lorraine, violinist, took 
part in the Amphion program, with 
Arville Belstad as accompanist. 


Honor Local Composers 


The Seattle Chapter of Pro Musica 
presented works by local composers, in- 
cluding Amy Worth, Carl Paige Wood, 
George Hager and George F. McKay, 
recently. The Ellensburg Madrigal 
Club, F. Walter Huffman, leader, took 
part. 

The sixth annual University of Wash- 
ington composers’ concert was devoted 
to orchestral works. The program, ar- 
ranged wy Sigma Chapter, Phi Man 
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ELECTED IN COLUMBUS 


Teachers’ Society Chooses Officers— 
Music School Programs 

Co_umBus, Aug. 10.—Officers elected 
by the Columbus Music Teachers As- 
sociation are: Grant Connell, president ; 
Garnet Parker Erwin, Mrs. Lyman 
Jackson and Virginia Castoe, vice-pres- 
idents; Emma Ebeling, secretary-treas- 
urer. Cora Coffinbery, Blanche Doug- 
las, Marion Corey Dyer, Janet Gibbs, 
Joseph Leeder and Edith Robbins are 
the trustees. 

Severin Eisenberger was heard in 
a fine piano recital for the guarantee 
fund of the Symphony Club of Central 
Ohio, on July 9 in the garden of Mrs. 
B. Gwynne Huntington, the dub’s 
president. 

New faculty members of the Morrey 
School of Music, of which Grace Ham- 
ilton Morrey is president, are Roswitha 
Cranston Smith, teacher of singing and 
correspondent in this city for Musica. 
AMERICA, and Yeteve Smith, who will 
teach art. Pupils of Mrs. Morrey, Vera 
Watson Downing and Miss McConnell, 
were heard at commencement. 

Grant Connell, president of the Capi- 
tol College of Oratory and Music, pre- 
sided at commencement exercises held 


in June. R. W.C 











Marion Rous Gives Programs 

Art from Scarlatti to Stravinaky. 

Marion Rous, pianist, and director of 
the Greenwich House Music School, re- 
cently appeared in recitals (with spoken 
program notes) at the University of the 
South, Sewanee, Tenn., and the Berry 
Schools in Mount Berry, Ga. Her pro- 
gram, entitled Dance and Song from 
Scarlatti to Stravinsky Via the Three 
B’s, traced the evolution of folk music 
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INTIMATE OPERAS HEARD IN SEATTLE 


Alpha, featured compositions by John 
Rarig, Earl H. Robmson, George W. 
Thomas, Francis J. Pyle, Francis H. 
McKay, Cari Paige Wood and George 
F. McKay. A Brahms program at the 
university was under the direction of 
August Werner. The annual chamber 
music program was arranged by Moritz 
Rosen. 

High school activities have included 
performances of Naughty Marietta 
under the direction of R. H. Kendrick, 
The Gondoliers under Lawrence Black- 
nell, and The New Moon under the 
directorship of Ernest H. Worth. 

The Nordica Club and the Junior 
Nordicas, both directed by Helen Crowe 
Snelling, have been heard in concerts. 
Assisting artists were Kenneth Lyman, 
pianist, and Randolf Hokanson, pianist. 
Programs have been given by the 
Washington Federation of Music Clubs 
and the Western Artists League. Ed- 
win C. Kautzen conducted the concert 
given by the All-City Junior High 
School Orchestra and Band, when the 
John Marshall Chorus and Boys Glee 
Club assisted under the leadership of 
Lillian M. Carstens. 


Seleists Are Presented 


Recent events have been concerts by 
Richard D. Mann, Negro baritone, as- 
sisted by Benjamin Pembleton, violin- 
ist, and L. L. McGrudder, accompanist ; 
Juliet Glen, soprano, with Dorothea 
Hopper Jackson at the piano, appearing 
with success; Clark Kinzinger, pian- 
ist, presented by Harry Krinke; Susie 
Michael Friedman and Frank Kane, 
pianist, John M. Spargur, violinist, 
Cecilia Cameron, soprano, and Karl 
Nelson, baritone, with Arville Belstad 
as accompanist. 
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imto the art-music of great composers. 

Other recent appearances of Miss 
Rous have been at Lafayette College, 
Easton, Pa., and in Germantown before 
the Mothers’ Council. A novel series 
of programs for junior audiences enti- 
tled Musicalendar—Musicraft,—Musi- 
camera and Musicalocomotion has lately 
been presented by her before the Buck- 
ley School in New York; the Greenvale 
School, Roslyn, L. I, and the New 
Rochelle School. 

Miss Rous recently opened her sum- 
mer studio, Three-B Barn, at Norfolk, 
Conn., giving a series of impromptu 


musicals for listeners outdoors and in. 





Ruth Miller te Tour Again with Her 
Ensemble 


Ruth Miller, soprano, will go on tour 
next season with the Ruth Miller En- 
semble of which she is director, under 
the management of Dema Harshbarger 
of Civie Concert Service, Inc. Miss 
Miller (Mrs. Mario Chamlee) was ac- 
claimed as soloist with the New York 
Orchestra, Nikolai Sokoloff, conductor, 
in the out-of-doors concert of July 15, 
at Weston, Conn. She sang Lia’s Air 
from Debussy’s L’Enfant Prodigue and 
the soprano solo in Debussy’s The 
Blessed Damozel, winning enthusiastic 
plaudits from listeners and critics. 





Jessie B. Hall Addresses Delta Omicron 

Cuicaco, Aug. 10.—Jessie B. Hall, 
concert mamager, spoke on Young 
American Artists at the convention of 
Delta Omicron Sorority recently held 
here. She is a national patroness of 
the organization. Arabic songs were 
sung in costume by Wadeeha Attyeh, 
one of her artists. 

M. M. 


John A. Hoffmann Is 
Appointed New Dean of 
Cincinnati Conservatory 


CINCINNATI, Aug. 10.—John A. 
Hoffmann, appointed dean of the Cin- 
cinnati Conservatory of Music, one of 
the offices resigned by Herbert Wither- 
spoon, who served the conservatory as 
director and dean, has been a member 
of the voice faculty for a number of 
years. He has made concert appear- 
ances in London, Paris and Berlin, and 
in many American centres, and in re- 
cent years has devoted his attention to 
teaching and choral conducting. 

The musical and educational direc- 
tion of the conservatory now rests in 
the hands of Dr. Hoffmann, and Dr. 
George A. Leighton, director of educa- 
tion. Business affairs will be guided 
by George H. Klusmeyer, as manager. 
Miss Joe C. Middleton is the registrar. 
The conservatory is operated under the 
auspices of the Cincinnati Institute of 
Fine Arts and is affiliated with the Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati. 





HUROK ATTRACTIONS 





Celebrated Musicians Among Artists to 
Appear Next Season 


Numerous attractions are on the 
schedule arranged for the season of 
1933-34 by the Hurok Musical Bureau, 
Inc., which has opened new offices in 
the National Broadcasting Building, 711 
Fifth Avenue. 

Uday Shan-Kar and his Hindu 
dancers will arrive in October, as will 
the Vienna Sangerknaben. The Teatro 
dei Piccoli is to return for a brief en- 
gagement before making pictures for 
the Fox Film Corporation and Jesse 
Lasky. A New York engagement of 
four weeks beginning in October will 
be fulfilled by the Monte Carlo Ballet 
Russe, which will subsequently tour the 
country. 

The pianists Egon Petri and Poldi 
Milner are to make appearances in New 
York and throughout the United States. 





Operatic Program Given by Tarrytown 
Art Centre 


Tarrytown, N. Y., Aug. 10.—Scenes 
from Carmen, Hérodiade, Thais, Aida, 
La Forza del Destino, Faust, The Mi- 
kado and The Gondoliers were given by 
the Tarrytown Art Centre, of which 
Emily Nichols Hatch is the director, 
in the Old Barn on the Charles J. Gould 
Estate on July 31. Those heard in lead- 
ing parts were Margaret Nall, Emily 
Hatch, Camillo Pagano, Helen Clymer, 
Betty Rochester, Marion Lowell, Louis 
Marsh and Edward A. Robinson. Ac- 
companists were Iona H. See and Mrs. 
Hazel Dorey. Scenery and costumes 
were furnished by the Claude Warford 
Vocal Studios, in addition to settings 
and costumes made by the Art Centre. 
The ballet was under the direction of 
Mrs. Morton Charnley. 





Koravel Ensemble Gives Unique 
Programs 

Distinctive programs have been given 
with success this summer by the Kora- 
vel Ensemble. The members are: 
Florence Rand, American soprano; 
Ivan Velikanoff, tenor, who came to this 
country with the Moscow Art Theatre 
Musical Studio and has sung in opera in 
Philadelphia, and Boris Kogan, pianist, 
formerly associated with Nina Ko- 
schetz, Conchita Supervia and Victor 
Chenkin. The Koravel Ensemble, giv- 
ing classical and modern music with 
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John A. Hoffmann, Who Becomes Dean of 
the Faculty of the Cincinnati Conservatory 





action devised by Tamara Daykark- 
hanova, formerly with the Chauve 
Souris, was heard in the John Drew 
Memorial Theatre, Easthampton, L. L., 
on July 12 and in the Barbizon Plaza, 
New York, on July 24, and will fulfill 
engagements during the fall and winter. 





Murray Singers Give Concerts in Stam- 
ford and Rhinebeck 
STAMFORD, CONN., Aug. 
Murray Singers, W. 
conductor, gave a concert in the 
Woman’s Club Auditorium recently, 
with Harold Dart, pianist, as assisting 
artist. The chorus offered three groups 
beginning with The Heavens are Tell- 
ing from The Creation and including 
Russian works. The Women’s En- 
semble sang two pieces. Mr. Dart 
played compositions by Bach, Chopin 
and modern composers. The chorus 
was later heard at Rhinebeck, N. Y.., 
under the auspices of the Church of the 
Messiah with the Misses Cappablanca 
and Prohaska, pianists, as soloists. 


10.—The 
Raymond Randall, 





Elsie Illingworth Sails to England 

Elsie Illingworth, of the staff of NBC 
Artists Service, sailed on the Beren- 
garia on Aug. 5 for a five weeks’ vaca- 
tion in England. She is visiting Flor- 
ence Austral and John Amadio in Lon- 
don, and Conchita Supervia in Sussex. 
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CINCINNATI OPERA FEATURES REVIVALS 


Elgar's Falstaff Is Analyzed 


(Contimucd from page 7) 
it been merely the result of the neces- 
sity to Ghamge the environment from 
Gauiltree Forest to Shallow’s Orchard, 
the thematic chamge would have carried 
all those sigms of external pressure 
which imvarably appear whenever 
music is enslaved by 2 program. The 
development of the Primce Henry 
theme imto the teme of the Coronation 
March (im which the characteristic in- 
terval of the sewemtth has beem retained) 
is another example of the organic pro- 
CESS. 
Outline of Structure 

This process is agaim to be observed 
im the gemeral plan of the work, which 
is a combanatiom of sumte amd symphony. 
The first movement of the A Flat Sym- 
phony is am example of the composer’s 
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who prefer to stress the continuity of 
the work and to regard it as a whole. 
To such as these, the plan of Falstaff 
will appear to have much in common 
with rondo form. True, the features 
do not appear as clearly and regularly 
as they appear in Strauss’s Till Eulen- 
spiegel, but the frequent recurrence of 
the main Falstaff theme (with or with- 
out one of the subsidiary themes) leaves 
the general impression of a rondo if 
allowance is made for the latitude of 
the imtervening adventures. But 
whether it is regarded as a continuous 
texture or as a succession of move- 
ments, whether it is judged according 
to its general plan or according to the 
generative power of its themes, the 
we -“k * in conception and structure 
marifest'y the achievement of a mind 
which '.s wndistractedly thought in 











Projecting the Magic of the First Dream Interlude 


use of a theme-group imstead of a first 
subject. The seme preference is seen 
agam im the opemme episode of Falstatf 
which is m effect a “first movement” 
resulting from the oppositiom of a three- 
fold theme-growp amd a secomd sub- 
ject, the Pree Heary motive. The 
Tavern soene and the explott at Gadshill 
are used together to provide the scherzo 
clement. 

After so moch breathless activity, 
the music mo kess tham Sir John him- 
self is mow m meed of a little rest. It 
is the quiet regularity of a gavotte 
measure whoch bolls bum to sleep and to 
dream of his boyhood The following 
episode (Allegro) is 2 combination of 
march and som; and, after the Glou- 
cestershire imteriade, the underlying 
rhythm of whuch is, for all its remote- 
ness, that of the Gogue, there comes a 
Fimale of trae spmphomic splendor 
based om a tramsfguratiom of the earlier 
themes. 


There are always those, however, 
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terms of music. 

It is the divinity of this mind, not 
that of Shakespeare’s, that has shaped 
the ends of this particular Falstaff. 
Not even poetic license would require 
the imagination so swiftly to transport 
the fat knight from Eastcheap to Gads- 
hill, from there back to Eastcheap, 
from there to Yorkshire, from there to 
Gloucestershire and from there to 
Westminster. To make such a demand 
would convert the rich comedy into 
runaway farce. Music, with is ampler 
air and larger license, can not only de- 
mand this fleeting passage of gross 
flesh but can effect it. In a sense 
Falstaff is no less real, no less human 
im his final pathos for being carried so 
lightly through music’s space. Yet, to 
any who will closely follow the fluency 
of this music, the character and his 
enactments, his life and death, will ap- 
pear in a new and strange light. “Bless 
thee, Falstaff! Bless thee! Thou art 
translated !” 
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Zoo Season Concludes With Fine 
Record of Noteworthy 
Performances 


Cincinnati, Aug. 10.—With all the 
promised revivals and novelties ac- 
counted for, the Zoo Opera Company 
closed its season with a series of repeat 
performances. In the matter of artists, 
the season was unusual ; and the general 
excellence of the productions was note- 
worthy in view of the fact that economy 
demanded a curtailment of rehearsals. 
Attendance was satisfactory; and ap- 
preciation of the accomplishments of 
Isaac Van Grove, the conductor, and 
his singers has been widely voiced. 


Thais, Romev and Juliet, Cavalleria 
Rusticana and The Girl of the Golden 
West were highlights as the series drew 
to an end. Ruth Page’s choreographic 
version of Ravel’s Bolero was the out- 
standing box office success of the season 
until it was outshone in popular appeal 
by Thais, in which Leonora Corona 
made her local debut. Originally sched- 
uled for two performances, the Bolero 
eventually had four. It was brilliantly 
danced by Miss Page, Blake Scott and 
a group of feminine dancers. 

Miss Corona sang effectively in 
Thais, and her acting was vivid. Jo- 
seph Royer gave a fine performance as 
Athanael. Giuseppe Cavadore was the 
Nicias, Italo Picchi the Palemon and 
Carabella Johnson the Albine. E. G. 
Henke, Elizabeth O’Brien and Nellie 
Belle York completed the cast. 


Freischiitz Is Well Sung 


In Der Freischtitz, which had not 
been heard here since the ’Seventies, 
Georges Trabert made his Cincinnati 
debut as Max and proved a notable ad- 
dition to the company. In the cast were 
Leone Kruze-Huk, Ruby Mercer, James 
Wolte, Carl Schiffeler, Louis John 
Johnen, Mr. Cavadore, David Lazarus, 
Robert Allendorf, Kathleen Somers and 
Miss York. 


Aroldo Lindi was another newcomer 
who won much favor. His first appear- 
ance was in the second performance of 
Il Trovatore, with Alma Peterson, Coe 
Glade, Mr. Royer and Mr. Picchi. 
Frederick Jagel was the striking Man- 
rico in the initial performance, singing 
opposite Anne Roselle as a brilliant 
Leonora, and with Sonia Sharnova giv- 
ing an authentic reading of the Gypsy’s 
role. 


Jagel Sings Romeo 


The revival of Romeo and Juliet had 
Mr. Jagel and Miss Mercer as the hero 
and heroine. Mr. Jagel gave one of the 
outstanding performances of the season. 
Miss Mercer not only looked like Juliet, 
but sang exquisitely. Miss Johnson, 
Martha Dwyer, Mr. Royer, Jean de 
Kayser, David Lazarus, Mr. Wolfe, 
Mr. Picchi and Mr. Johnen all made 
distinctive contributions. 

The Girl of the Golden West was 
added to the repertoire when it was 
found that Miss Corona would be avail- 
able for the role of Minnie. Consider- 
ing the short time left for rehearsals, 
the production was very creditable, Mr. 
Lindi and Mr. Royer being Miss Co- 
rona’s competent associates in important 
parts. 


Butterfly and Carmen 


Madama Butterfly and Carmen each 
had three performances. Hizi Koyke 
was featured in the former work, in 
which Edward Molitore had the role of 
Pinkerton. It is to be regretted that this 
was his only role. Helen Ornstein sang 


Suzuki. Mr. Royer was Sharpless. Miss 
Glade scored as Carmen, with Miss 
Mercer and Mr. Lindi as Micaela and 
Don José. Mr. Schiffeler and Mr. 
Royer alternated as Escamillo. 
Pagliacci was given several times 
with the Bolero.. Another performance 
of the Bolero was linked with Caval- 
leria Rusticana. Making her local debut 
as Nedda, Rose Tentone was greatly 
liked. Mr. Trabert was an excellent 
Turridu. Miss Tentone also had success 
as Santuzza and was the Aida in a sec- 
ond hearing of the Verdi work. The 
original cast of Aida was made up of 
Miss Roselle, Miss Glade; the Messrs. 
Jagel, Royer, Wolfe and Picchi. 


4 S. T. Witson 





Hope Hampton to Open Opera Season 
in Montreal 


The Montreal Grand Opera Company 
will open its season in the Canadian 
city with Hope Hampton in Thais, ac- 
cording to Albert Clerk Jeannotte, di- 
rector. Miss Hampton will later be 
heard in Manon and other works. The 
engagement of Ethel Leginska as one 
of the conductors is also made known, 
Mr. Jeannotte states that the repertoire 
will consist chiefly of Italian.and French 
operas, with possibly one or two in Ger- 
man. The season is to open late in 
October. 





Maganini Gives Concert Series at 
Harvard Club 


Under the auspices of the Harvard 
Club of New York, Quinto Maganini 
and his New York Chamber Symphony 
Orchestra are giving a series of con- 
certs throughout the summer in the 
club building. The programs, which 
began on July 6, include standard and 
popular works. The New York Cham- 
ber Symphony will be heard in New 
York next season in a series of con- 
certs in the Town Hall under Mr. Ma- 
ganini’s direction. 





The municipal opera house in Co- 
logne has reduced the prices of all seats 
forty per-cent. 
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Stage — the new 


Baldwin 


Masterpiece Grand 


... is the unfailing 

choice of the dis- 

criminating Musican. 
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““From treble to bass this 

new Baldwin is perfect.’” 


—WMria Carreras 
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Peter Ibbetson to Be 
Heard in Opera Concert 


Five’ ‘Scenes from Deems Taylor’s 
Peter Ibbetson will be given in the Nat- 
jonal Opera Concert hour over a WJZ 
network on Sunday, Aug. 20, at 3 p. m., 
with Wilfred Pelletier conducting. An 
augmented chorus and orchestra will 
take part. 

The cast will include Jeannette Vree- 
land, soprano, as Mary, Dan Gridley, 
tenor, in the title role, Elizabeth Len- 
nox, contralto, as Mrs. Deane, Theodore 
Webb, baritone, as Colonel Ibbetson, 
and Louis D’Angelo, baritone, as the 
Chaplain and the Jailer. 

The scenes chosen are one from the 
first act, one from the second, and three 
from the third. The composer will act 
as narrator. 

Mr. Pelletier’s hour is an excellent 
one, and» a good deal of interesting 
operati¢ music, well sung, is to be heard 
in it. But like so many other musical 
presentations, the announcer goes far 
toward ruining any consecutive pleasure 
a listener might take. This particular 
oracle doesn’t know how to pronounce 
Italian names. It seems a shame, too, 
when Italian opera is so much sung, 
that the announcers cannot take the 
trouble to familiarize themselves with 
the fundamentals of accent and pro- 
nunciation in that language. 

For example, in the July 16 hour, 
we heard “La Sonnambula” three times, 
when almost any music-lover (or opera- 
goer) knows that the accent is on the 
second syllable. And the first word in 
Nemico della Patria from Andrea Che 
nier, sung by Mario Cozzi, was called 
“Nemico”—another case of misplaced 
accent. 

In addition to Mr. Cozzi, the other 
soloists on this occasion were Kathryn 
Newman, soprano, Marie Powers, con- 
tralto, and Bryant Webber, tenor. 





Music Master on WOR 


An interesting program of music and 
conversation, entitled the Music Master, 
heard over WOR every Wednesday at 
8:30 p. m., has been assembled by Es- 
telle Liebling, New York voice teacher. 
The singers are Anne Roselle, Beatrice 
Belkin and Jean Tennyson, sopranos, 
while the Music Master himself is a 
baritone of the Metropolitan Opera, 
whose name has not been divulged. 





Henri Deering On Air 


Henri Deering, pianist, played the 
Symphonic Variations by Franck over 
the WJZ network on Aug. 10 at 7:15 
p. m. He was accompanied by an or- 
chestra under the direction of Joseph 
Littau. 





Hints to Beginners in Radio 
When youre developing an idea 
for a series of commercial pro- 
grams, the first point of considera- 
tion is the type of listener you want 
to reach. Neither the broadcasting 
chains nor any local station can 
sell you a selected or a specialized 
audience. What every client buys 
is merely a cross-section of the 
great American public. And out of 
that cross-section, by the appeal of 
his program, he has to build his 
own audience for that program. 











Cosmo-Sileo 


Erno Rapee Rehearsing the Symphony Orchestra of Radio City Music Hall in the Special 


Studio in Music Hall for a Sunday Program. 


These Events Go Over a WJZ Network, from 


12:15 to 1:15 P. M. A Special List of Light Opera Excerpts Was Planned for August 13 


Behind the Scenes of Radio 


Advertising goes pretty far when it 
prompts an announcer to make a state- 
ment like this: “Smoothness in music 
is what makes it music.” 


Howard Barlow attributes the theme 
song and signature in radio programs 


to Wagner’s influence—the old leit 
motif idea. 

What could be nicer than having 
one’s own song on one’s program? 
Arlene Jackson has hers. Arlene, the 


song that the diminutive NBC star 
whistles and sings on her thrice-weekly 
broadcasts, is her own theme composi 
tion. 


On July 9 Max Pollikoff had his 
first sustaining program as director 
of a string ensemble, on NBC. 


People don’t often come to studios 
in bathing suits, but Milton Herman, 
NBC actor, had to do it one day. It’s 
not much exaggeration to say that he 
was still “all wet” when he went on 
the air. A matter of last minute sub- 
stitution and a hurry call to the briny 
where Herman was enjoying himself. 


Tito Guizar recently opened a new 
series of tenor recitals over WABC, 
accompanied by Howard Barlow and 
the CBS orchestra. 


Madge Tucker, director of programs 
for the very young on NBC is never 
called “Aunt” by her listeners. Her 
youth, vivacity and charm persuade the 
youngsters that she is only a grown- 
up member of their own gang. 


Ruth Bodell started with Andy 
Sannella’s orchestra at Milton Point 
Casino recently as his star attrac- 
tion. She is one of NBC's well- 
liked sopranos. 


Allyn Joslyn, star of radio dramas, 
forgot his dignity in an NBC elevator 
recently. He burst into song, not notic- 


ing another passenger, a woman behind 
him, who was seized by uncontrollable 
laughter. It was Lily Pons. Suffice it 
to say that Mr. Joslyn will now con- 
centrate on drama. 


How many times has a_ broadcast 
almost come to ruin, and here are a 
few reasons: When Phil Dewey of the 
Men About Town ran to the mike with 
the wrong music; when a string broke 
on Rubinoff’s Strad; when a key stuck 
on Charlie Magnant’s accordion and 
would not stop playing; when Will 
Donaldson pushed a button for a tele- 
phone and it turned out to be a fire 
siren. 


Did you know that Vincent Lopez can 
play a tune on the typewriter as well 
as on the piano. . . That Johnny Mar- 
vin owns one of the islands in the St. 
Lawrence. . . That Jessica Dragonette 
has memorized more than 500 songs 
and 75 operettas? —a. S. 





Berezowsky to Substitute for Barlow 


Nicolai Berezowsky, young American 
composer-conductor, will lead the Co- 
lumbia Symphony on Aug. 18 in the ab- 
sence of Howard Barlow, who will be 
guest conductor at the Philadelphia 
Robin Hood Dell concert of that date. 
Mr. Berezowsky has chosen works by 
Bellini, Debussy, Tchaikovsky, Berlioz 
and others for this broadcast, which be- 
gins at 11 p. m. 

John Corigliano, violinist, was to be 
soloist with Mr. Barlow and the or- 








Heard Over WOR 











Rex Sheridan, Baritone, Who Was an Aviator 
Before He Adopted Music as a Career 


Rex Sheridan, who has been singing 
in a series of programs over WOR, 
turned to music as a vocation only after 
the World War, in which he played an 
active part. He was trained as an en- 
gineer in his native England, and music 
was only a pleasant pastime. With the 
outbreak of the war, he joined the Royal 
Air Force, was decorated with the Air 
Force Cross, and stayed in aviation for 
some time after the armistice. 

But an opportunity came along to 
play leading roles in Gilbert & Sullivan 
productions and he could not resist it. 
Since coming to America, he has been 
heard in concert, oratorio and church 
fields as well as over the air. In the 
fall, he is to make his debut on the net- 
works, both as a baritone and in dra- 
matic roles. To supplant music as a 
hobby, it now being his chief concern, 
he has taken to collecting paintings. 





Chicagoland Music Fete On Air 


Highlights of the fourth Chicagoland 
Music Festival will be broadcast by Co- 
lumbia direct from Soldiers’ Field on 
Aug. 19 from 10 to 10:30 p.m. Arthur 
Pryor and Victor Crable will lead the 
2,000-piece band, there will be Negro 
spirituals by a huge chorus and another 
chorus of 5,000 mixed voices will be led 
by Noble Cain and George Lee Ten- 


ney. 





CBS Exchanges With Canada 


Programs are being exchanged by 
Columbia with the Canadian Radio 
Commission, the first having been 
Andre Kostelanetz Presents, on Aug. 
7. This series is being continued each 
Monday. Other programs from CBS 
include Nino Martini and the Columbia 
Symphony under Howard Barlow on 
Tuesdays at 10 p. m. In return, 
Canada sends a musical list entitled The 
040 ett every Saturday at 
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Musicianship Is Necessary 
To the Editor of Musical AMERICA: | 

Is it such a terrible thing that the musi- 
cal training of the children in the public 
elementary schools is in the hands of super- 
visors of music who are musicians? Ern- 
est O. Melby, who wrote the article, Cafe- 
teria Plan of Study Imperils School Music 
in your Feb. 10 issue, seems to think so. 

According to Mr. Melby, supervisors 
and instructors of music who are musicians 
constitute an obstacle to the realization 
of the aims of public school music and a 
menace to its life. “If music is to be vital 
in the life of the school,” he asserts, “this 
vitality must be achieved by the classroom 
teacher.” Boldly and positively he de- 
clares that expert musicians “lack both 
general education and professional prepar- 
ation”; that they think of music “first in 
terms of performance” ; and that while they 
succeed in “developing fine orchestras and 
glee clubs” they fail “to make music a 
vital experience for the rank and file of 
the children.” 

Contrary to his belief, I am convinced 
that musicianship is the one great essen- 
tial to be considered in the selection of 
music teachers and supervisors. 

Mr. Melby’s attitude is typical of non- 
musical educators and supervisors. They 
believe that their obligation is, first, to the 
large mass of students in general—that 
class from which will come our future audi- 
ences; second, to that other class who will 
follow music as an avocation; and last, to 
the limited number of students who take 
up music seriously, in a professional spirit. 

It is plain that in their opinion the most 
important class of students, the group from 
which will emerge our future symphony 
orchestras, conductors, composers—the 
creators of music of tomorrow—deserves 
the least thought. . 

This deplorable condition must be attrib- 
uted not only to educators who—like Mr. 
Melby—prefer ordinary classroom teachers 
to expert musicians, but also to the absurd 
demands made of music teachers and super- 
visors by state boards of education. In 
their greed for standardization and re- 
quirements these bodies are placing insur- 
mountable barriers between the true mu- 
sician and the public school. I should like 
to give examples of this, but space forbids. 

So long as teachers and supervisors 
whose musical training has been only a 
matter of secondary consideration—or 
merely incidental—are placed in charge 
of public school music, this condition is 
bound to prevail. 

But even granting that the sole objective 
of public education is to educate the 
masses and the masses only, is there any 
reason why these students should not re- 
ceive a training which is fundamentally 
sound? It will give them real musical un- 
derstanding as far as they go; and for the 
few who are destined to emerge from the 
mass it will lay a sceure musical foundation 
upon which they can continue to build—not 
a false, unreliable and worthless one which 
must of necessity be destroyed and built 
anew. 

Nino MARCELLI 
Conductor of the San Diego Symphony 
Orchestra. 


Linda Has Been Here 


To the Editor of MustcaL AMERICA: 

In the interest of accuracy, I call your 
attention to a misstatement in your issue 
of May 10, in the article, New Artists 
Join the Metropolitan. It is a mistake 
shared by newspaper accounts, and doubt- 
less came from the Metropolitan itself. 

You state that Linda di Chamounix has 
never been given there. I heard Linda 
there on Wednesday evening, April 23, 
1890, and have the program which bears 
the note, “Farewell Performance,” and 
“This performance is given in lieu of the 
one announced for April 9, the eleventh 
subscription night, and all tickets pur- 
chased for that occasion will be recog- 
nized.” 

The company is called “Grand Italian 


Opera Company” under Henry E. Abbey 
and Maurice Grau. It was brought from 
England by Abbey, and had opened the 
new Auditorium in Chicago and toured 
the Western states and Mexico, before 
reaching the Metropolitan, at the close of 
the German Company under Stanton, there. 
The particular star was Adelina Patti, but 
the company was a splendid one with 
Albani, the youthful Nordica and the 
magnificient Tamagno, who onened the 
season in Otello on March 24. 
The cast for Linda was as follows: 
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The conductor was either Luigi Arditi 
or his assistant, Romualdo Sapio, 

I remember I witnessed the performance 
from a box under the shadow of another 
famous Linda, Mme, Strakosch (Clara 
Louise Kellogg), and was threatened, *un- 
necessarily, with having my pigtail pulled 
if I was not “quiet as a mouse.” And I 
was called “little parrot” when I after- 
wards averred that I preferred Lohen- 
grin or Aida, having heard the latter on 
April 1, with Nordica and Tamagno, prob- 
ably Nordica’s first Aida in New York. 

The late Mr. Guard, who was interested 
in my huge collection of opera programs, 
said that programs preserved at the Met- 
ropolitan were, in the first decade of the 
Mets’ existence, incomplete. He enjoyed 
browsing through those early records and 
even making notes of certain ones, as the 
Lakmé with Patti on April 2, 1890. 

I find in my records that my grand- 
mother heard Persiani in Linda, and, 
twenty years later, Anne de la Grange, 
who impressed her as equally wonderful, 
better than Frezzolini; that my mother 
heard more than a dozen Lindas, of whom 
she placed Minnie Hauk as exquisite, and 
Kellogg, competent. I have a Linda pro- 
gram of Mapleson’s Academy days with 
Patti, Scalchi, Galassi and Ravelli. The 
comments of my father’s pencil read that 
Scalchi was, to his mind, the wonder of the 
evening! This was on Dec. 22, 1882. 

Finishing off Linda, I will add that 
Galli-Curci sang the role on Dec. 21, 1918, 
in Chicago with Forrest Lamont and 
Stracciari, and with the same cast in New 
York. 

New York. 

JANE IGELSKA 


Tribute to Mrs. Thurber 
To the Editor of MustcaL AMERICA: 

I was greatly interested in Hazel Ger- 
trude Kinscella’s informative article, Dvorak 
and Spillville, Forty Years After, which 
appears in your May 25 issue. 

Miss Kinscella properly reminds us that 
we are today celebrating the fortieth an- 
niversary of the finishing of the New 
World Symphony of Antonin Dvorak. But 
just here is omitted an historic event of 
important significance—the fact that we 
owe the composing of this symphonic work 
to the inspiration of one of America’s great 
women, Jeannette M. Thurber, founder, in 
1885, of the National Conservatory of 
Music of America modeled after the fa- 
mous Paris Conservatoire. To encourage 
and develop the creative side of musical 
art Mrs. Thurber conceived the idea of 
bringing to America Dr. Dvorak, who was 
director of the National Conservatory of 
Music of America for three years, teach- 
ing also composition. 

I find in my files the tribute of one of 
our most loved and distinguished journal- 
ists which will make clear Mrs. Thurber’s 
connection with the New World Sym- 
phony. Henry T. Finck (then musical 
editor of the New York Evening Post) 
wrote on the copy of his Musical Progress 
that he gave Mrs. Thurber: 

To Jeannette M. Thurber, who has 
done more for the furtherance of musi- 
cal education in America than any one 
else and who is directly responsible for 
the greatest orchestral work ever com- 


posed in this country, Dvorak’s New 
World Symphony, this copy is inscribed 
with admiration and gratitude by the 
author, Henry T. Finck, New York, No- 
vember 12, 1923. 


New York. 


Kitrry CHEATHAM 





Asks for Wagner March 


To the Editor of MusicaL AMERICA: 
You may recall that Richard Wagner 

wrote, at the request of the United States 

Government, a march for the Centennial 


of 1876, which he called the Grosser Fest 
Marsch. 

I think this march is not generally 
known. As this is a Wagner year, mu- 
sically, might it not be appropriately in- 
cluded on some of the musical programs? 

I have heard this march as arranged by 
Rubinstein for the piano. Some of my 
musical acquaintances are of the opinion 
that it does not come up to the Wagner- 
ian standard—at least not in this piano ar- 
rangement; played by full orchestra or 
band it might be more interesting. 


T. F. Sepewick 
Honolulu, T. H. 





Variety Revealed in Book Issues 


A History of Rural Folk-Song in the 
South 


George Pullen Jackson’s White Spiri- 
tuals in the Southern Uplands (University 
of North Carolina Press), is a fine con- 
tribution to the all-too-scant authentic lit- 
erature of the American folk song. It 
deals, and in a lively and readable way, 
with the quaint musical customs of the 
Fasola Folk of Kentucky, the Carolinas, 
and neighboring states, their Elizabethan 
and Early New England musical progeni- 
tors, their curious buckwheat and shape note 
notation, their Sacred Harpers, their in- 
fluence on the “Negro” spirituals, and 
upon their descendants (or perhaps more 
ev. their relatives) the Dorayme 
folk. 

One reads in its pages of hundreds of 
curious, austere gentlemen of a bygone 
day—‘“Singin’ Billy” Walker who wrote 
the Southern Harmony, Benjamin Frank- 
lin White, and his wife Thurza Golightly, 
John Gordon McCurry, author of the So- 
cial Harp, and so on—people of God fear- 
ing proclivities and heroic capacities, who 
treated music to a first hand tussle in a 
manner to make our languishing composers 
and epicurean interpreters look in compari- 
son like a pack of pallid librarians. 

For the problems of the Dorayme folk 
were concerned with making music (mak- 
ing music to them meant singing tunes), 
and they were problems with which they 
gallantly contended, despite the high-toned 
criticism of sundry city folk. There is an 
atmosphere about their history that is 
strangely reminiscent of the Meistersinger 
guilds of Europe. Some of them were pro- 
fessional singing teachers, but most had 
other occupations and practised their art as 
a noble relaxation, though with no trace 
of effete amateurishness. 

Mr. Jackson traces their history with an 
impressive amount of documentation and 
bibliographical information, following up 
their ramifications and influences in a dozen 
states and localities up to the present day. 
There is evidently a surprising amount of 
this rural folk song still to be heard, al- 
though its future is a perilous one owing 
to the inroads of the radio. It is only to 
be regretted that the author has not in- 
cluded a larger amount of the actual musi- 
cal material as it is sung in performance. 
A compilation of notations from phono- 
graphic recordings would, however, prob- 
ably require volumes in itself if it were to 
be in any degree complete, and it is perhaps 
just as well that the present one is limited 
to the historical and bibliographical side 
of this enormous field. White Spirituals 
in the Southern Uplands is a solid addition 
to the literature of American musical his- 
tory, and it is besides that a most enter- 
taining book. 


An Orator Mounts the Soap-box 


It is refreshing to meet a writer who 
says exactly what he thinks and who (ap- 
parently) enjoys shocking people. One 
may not agree with the fervid orator who 
mounts a soap-box and tells the crowd 
that ‘much they have accepted as right is 
really wrong, but if he talks well the idler 
may pass an hour pleasantly in listening 
to him. 

In his volume of essays, Around Music 
(London: the Unicorn Press), Kaikhosru 
Sorabji states bluntly that “This book is 
chaotic—deliberately and of set purpose.” 
As a matter of fact, he has over-stated 
his case in making this claim. There is 
order, and plenty of it, in some 275 pages; 


but it is the kind of system that is con- 
trary to mere routine. The author speaks 
loudly, and at times forcefully, when he 
attacks popular opinions which annoy him. 
He thinks the idea of opera in the ver- 
nacular is likely to be “fatuous”; he 
shouts against the “charlatanry that goes 
under the name of ‘Musical Appreciation’ ” ; 
he is impatient with much that is accepted 
as indicative of “oriental atmosphere”; he 
believes that “almost never are women 
artists or musicians of the first order,” 
and so on.... and on.... 

But when he is good, Mr. Sorabji is 
very good indeed and no less emphatic 
in praise than in blame. He laments the 
death of Busoni as “the most terrible loss 
to music in our time,” he admires Toti 
Dal Monte, Chaliapin, Sigrid Onegin, 
Lotte Lehmann, Elisabeth Rethberg and 
other renowned artists, he approves of 
Medtner; and his final chapter is a “post- 
ludim” entitled The Good, the Beautiful 
and the True. He may be hot-headed, 
but he is never dull. P 


Pennsylvania’s Contribution to 
American Music 


Very engaging, indeed, is Some Mu- 
sical Backgrounds of Pennsylvania (Car- 
rolltown, Pa.: Carrolltown News Press) 
by Marian Bigler Good, chairman of 
American music, Pennsylvania Federation 
of Music Clubs. Mrs. Good has in twenty- 
eight brief papers treated of early days, 
of Hail Columbia, of Western Pennsyl- 
vania and Stephen Foster, of Nevin, of 
the Moravians, of the Ephrata Community, 
of Ole Bull, of the first American “grand 
opera,” which she claims, and justly, is 
William Henry Fry’s Leonora, of Arthur 
Nevin’s Poia, the first American grand 
opera produced in Europe, of Cadman and 
Breil operas at the Metropolitan, of the 
Philadelphia Orchestra, in short, of all 
those persons and things which her state 
has contributed to America’s musical 
eminence. 

The work is issued in paper covers, a 
somewhat large brochure in form. It 
should be widely used by clubs in their 
study of our music. Mrs. Good has done 
a very worthy piece of work. W. 


Experiences in “Vagabonding” 


Two in Vagabondia by Mary Lyle Mc 
Clure and Mary Louise Sims (Boston: 
Meador Publishing Co.) is a retelling after 
thirty years or so, of the experiences of 
two American music students who “vaga- 
bonded” during a summer holiday of three 
months from their music study in Leipzig 
on the amazing sum of $25 a month each! 

The style of writing resembles some- 
what that of The First Violin, that epic 
of the music student in Germany which 
thrilled the "Eighties. The book has a 
refreshing slant on music and musical 
shrines, although it is neither profound 
nor thrilling. It is just interesting—and 
harmless. 


Musical Expression Analysed 


The Problem of Musical Expression, by 
Erich Sorantin (Nashville: Marshall & 
Bruce Co.), bears the sub-title of A Phil- 
osophical and Psychological Study. With- 
in its 122 pages there may be found 
thoughtful discussions of the point raised, 
together with numerous quotations from 
the works of Bach, Beethoven, Mozart, 
Haydn and other standard composers. 
These are classified as Figures of Joy, 
Figures of Longing, and so on. The au- 
thor is conductor of the Tennessee Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra, of Nashville. P. 
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A Century 


Centennial Celebration of Col- 
lege Includes Impressive 
Events Given Under Conserva- 
tory Auspices—Alumni Sing in 
Chorus at Elijah Performance 
—Youngest Choir Also Heard 
—High Aims and Ideals 


(pRESLIN, Aug. 10.—“One Hundred 
Years of Music” might well have 
been a sub-title for the centennial cele- 
bration held by Oberlin College in June. 
For although the Oberlin Conservatory 
of Music was not formally organized 
until 1865, music has been a vital part 
of*college activities from the beginning. 
The founders were religious men of 
culture, and an early appointment was 
that of George N. Allen, trained in Bos- 
ton, as professor of sacred music. Un- 
der his guidance the department was 
expanded to include secular music, and 
it was on the foundation thus laid that 
the conservatory, of which Frank H. 
Shaw is now the director, grew to its 
present position as an important centre. 

These factors were remembered by 
alumni attending the exercises in June, 
when the conservatory, in its sixty- 
eighth year, graduated a class of sev- 
enty-one. Thirty-five received the de- 
gree of Bachelor of Music. The degree 
of Bachelor of School Music was 
awarded to thirty-five, and two became 
Masters of Music. The commencement 
concert included artistic performances 
by the orchestra, the band and soloists. 


Oratorio Is Thrilling 


Two of the main events on the centen- 
nial program, given under conservatory 
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Mme. Corinne Rider-Reed, a Leading Soloist 
in Elijah 


auspices, were a presentation of Elijah 
and a concert by the A Cappella Choir 
and the Oberlin String Quartet. A re- 
union chorus of the Oberlin Musical 
Union, conducted by Olaf C. Christian- 
sen and numbering 200, took part in 
Elijah. The Musical Union, founded in 
1837, is the oldest musical organization 
on the campus. White-haired women 
who had sung in Elijah in their student 
days sat beside graduates of recent 
years. W. J. Hutchins, president of 
Berea College, occupied a seat in the 
bass section. The main chorus was aug- 
mented by the A Cappella Choir; and 
the performance, given in Finney Me- 
morial Chapel, was thrilling. 


Soloists Are Hailed 


Five singers who had received their 
training in whole or in part at Oberlin 
were the soloists. Mme. Corinne Rider- 
Reed of Toledo and Mrs. Martha Bailey 
Walton of Cleveland sang the soprano 
solos. Mme. Rider-Reed was especially 
effective in the part of the Widow and 
in Hear Ye, Israel. Mrs. Walton was 
heard to advantage in the music writ- 
ten for the Youth. The role of Elijah 
had a convincing interpreter in Mar- 
shall Bryant of the University of Mis- 
souri. Edna Tyne Bowles of Depauw 
sang the contralto arias beautifully, and 
John Toms was the admirable tenor. 


of Progress in Music at Oberlin 





Frank H. Shaw, of the Oberlin 


Director 
Conservatory 


Bruce H. Davis, member of the faculty, 
rendered fine service at the organ. 


Sisdents’ Ensemble Applaudéd 


If the Musical Union represented a 
link with the past, the future was fore- 
shadowed the following day by the 
youngest organization on the campus, 
the four-year-old A Cappella Choir, also 
under Mr. Christiansen’s direction. This 
ensemble of fifty students does excep- 
tional work along technical lines and 
sings with sincerity of expression. The 
program included Jesus, Priceless 
Treasure, by Bach; Regeneration and 
Glorification, by F. Melius Christian- 
sen; and compositions by Byrd, Georg 
Schumann, Schreck, Kalinnikoff and 
Schevdoff. To complete the program, a 
string quartet made up of faculty mem- 
bers—Raymond Cerf, Reber Johnson, 
Maurice Kessler and John Frazer— 
gave a happy reading of Dvorak’s 
Quartet in F. 


Candidates Heard 


Two concerts in one day featured the 
appearances of applauded candidates for 
the Bachelor of Music degree. Per- 
formers were Elizabeth Nicely, Lillian 
Lefkofsky, Laurene Turnbull, Robert N. 
Lee, Virginia Harper and Lucille Her- 
manson, pianists; Mariette Simpson, 
Diana Dipson and Bernard Mason, vio- 
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Martin, Virginia Mott, William De- 
Veny and Margaret Strand, singers. 
The Conservatory Orchestra also took 
part. 

An Oberlin tradition has been the 
close relations always maintained be- 
tween the conservatory and the college. 
The names of two prominent alumni of 
the college, John L. Severance, ’85, of 
Cleveland, and Paul D. Cravath, ’82, 
of New York, are witnesses to the way 
in which the conservatory has been able 
to enter into the lives of students whose 
primary interest lies in fields other than 
niusic. 

Bookings for Next Year 

The conservatory is meeting the 
needs of the immediate future by in- 
creasing scholarship loan funds, and 
by maintaining high standards of per- 
formance and of appreciation. The Art- 
ist Series for next year contains the 
names of the Detroit Symphony Or- 
chestra, the Cleveland Orchestra, the 
English Singers, Walter Gieseking, 
Guiomar Novaes, Richard Crooks, Rose 
Bampton and Albert Spalding. 


LONG BEACH PROGRAMS 


Club Officers Elected—Ensemble Per- 
formances Given 


Lonc Beacnu, Car., Aug. 10.—Of- 
ficers have been elected by organiza- 
tions as follows: Woman's Music Club, 
Mrs. Ralph E. Boggs, president; Ebell 
Club, Mrs. Robert E. Skinner, presi- 
dent, Mrs. Walter Boyd, program chair- 
man; Woman’s City Club, Mrs. Mary 
Cederberg White, president, Mrs. 
James C. Anderson and Myranna Rich 
ards Coon, program and music chair- 
man respectively; Musical Arts Asso- 
ciation, Otto K. Backus, president, Ruby 
La Nora Wicks, program chairman. 

The Woman’s Symphony Orchestra, 
conducted by Eva Anderson, had Jo- 
seph Bjorndahl, baritone, as guest solo- 
ist at a recent concert. H. M. S. Pina- 
fore was given on two days by Wood- 
row Wilson High School, with Charlot 
Louise Brecht as director and George 
C. Moore leading the orchestra. Elgar’s 
King Olaf was sung previously by the 
Long Beach Civic Chorus under Rolla 
Alford. A piano recital by Olga Steeb 
was attractive. 

Appearances have been made by Marie 
Mikova, pianist; Delphine Wagner, 
pianist, artist pupil of Abby De Avi- 
rett: Frederick Shaffer, organist, and 
Cleo Allen Hibbs in a program of his 
own compositions. A.M. G. 


\ work entitled The Untempered 











linists; Christine Carr, harpist, Mar- Clavichord by Rene Lalou has been 
garet McPherson, organist; Florence published in Paris. 
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Attractive Music of Many Types Appears 


Boyd’s Organ A i t and 
Registration a Valuable Work 

Organists will find much to engage their 
interest in Dr. Charles Boyd’s two 
books entitled Organ Accompaniment and 
Registration (Philadelphia: Theodore 
Presser Co.), designed to assist the organ 
student in acquiring skill in adapting for 
the organ accompaniments originally writ- 
ten for the piano, and for employing ap- 
propriate stops in performance. Dr. Boyd, 
experienced and learned in his field, has 
written an admirable text on the subject, 
has provided excellent registration for the 
various compositions, and has set before 
each one an annotation dealing with the 
composition, its composer, and the stops 
to be used. 

In Volume 1 we have works by Bach, 
Franck, Buck, Bizet, Goltermann, Guil- 
mant, Schubert, Schumann, Stcherbatcheff, 
Gaul and Gounod; in Volume II organ 
pieces by Rheinberger, Saint-Saéns, Gade, 
Guilmant, Schubert and Merkel and songs 
by Mendelssohn, Dubois, Franck, Rossini 
and Haydn. Noteworthy are those exam- 
nles of songs or airs from oratorios, where 
Dr. Boyd has written out the familiar 
piano accompaniment in true organ style, 
showing the young organist (and many an 
older one, too) just how to translate the 
material at hand into organ writing. Those 
of us who have heard organists, who ought 
to know better, fail miserably in accom- 
panying an oratorio air can appreciate 
what a boon these Boyd adaptations wil! 
prove to be. 

These volumes are handsome ones, fine- 
ly engraved and printed on excellent pa- 
per, with flexible linen covers. and reflect 
great credit on the house which has issued 
them. They should be in every organist’s 
library. 





Cyril Scott’s Mystic Ode an Unusual 
Choral Work 


Cyril Scott’s brief Mvstic Ode (Lon- 
don: Elkin & Co., Ltd. New York: Gat- 
axy Music Corporation) is set for male 
chorus, but there are soprano and alto 
parts, which may be used ad lib. The 
work is, however, complete without them. 
The accompaniment, reduced for piano in 
this edition, is scored for pairs of bas- 
soons and trumpets, four horns, three 
trombones and tuba, tympani and percus- 
sion, harp, ‘cellos, double basses and 
organ, as unique a combination as could 
be imagined. 

We have rarely seen a choral piece that 
is as freely conceived as this one, and 
which at the same time carries convic- 
tion. Mr. Scott, ever the individualist, has 
written for his choral voices in a most 
personal manner and achieved unusual 
effects. The poem by Arkwright Lundy 
is a most extraordinary one for the aver- 
age reader and required a composer, meta- 
physically attuned as is Mr. Scott, of 
course, to reflect its meaning. It would 
seem that the composer has done this very 
successfully. 


Ernest Charles Writes Delightful Song 


Ernest Charles’s setting of Mona Mo- 
dini Wood’s My Lady Walks in Loveli- 
ness (New York: G. Schirmer, Inc.) 
establishes him as an art-song composer 
of parts. There is a deep and tranquil 
poesy in this music that is truly personal, 
a perfect translation into tone of the grace- 
ful poem. There is a dedication to John 


Charles Thomas. Keys for all voices ar” 


issued. 


Little-Known Lieder by von Piittlingen 
Collected by Helmut Schultz 


Of interest to those who would remem- 
ber the so-called step-children among com- 
posers are two volumes of forty-five Lie- 
der (Vienna: Universal Edition. New 
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From Portrait by G. Hall Neale 


Cyril Scott, Who Has Written an Individual 
Choral Work, Mystic Ode 


York: Associated Music Publishers, Inc.) 
by Johann Vesque von Piittlingen. They 
have been selected and edited by one, Hel- 
mut Schultz of Leipzig, who, in a note at 
the end of the volume, tells us that. this 
composer (1803-1883), who used the pen- 
name of Hoven because of his country seat 
of that name on the border between France 
and Germany, represents with his three 
hundred songs a definite personality in 
the post-Schubert period of Lieder com- 
position. 

Though some may dispute Herr Schultz 
on this point, an examination of the songs 
reveals a fluent melodic gift, frequently 
of considerable charm, and enough tech- 
nical skill to carry out his ideas. Unfor- 
tunately many of the poems set have been 
done so much better by famous Lieder 
composers, that these von Piittlingen set- 
tings hardly make their slender voices 
heard. The first volume consists of 
twenty-three Heine songs, the second of 
twenty-two settings of Chamisso, Ejichen- 
dorff, Goethe, Grillparzer, Kerner, Kos- 
ten, Lenau, Platen, Sturm, Uhland, Sully- 
Prudhomme et al. 

Historically the volumes possess a defi- 
nite value, and the publishers are to be 
praised for offering them to students of 
the Lied, and to singers anxious to vary 
their programs of standard Lieder com- 
posers. A. 


New Aria and Other Attractive Works 
by A. Walter Kramer 

With Parting in Autumn—Meeting in 
Spring (New York: Galaxy Music Cor- 
poration) A. Walter Kramer has made a 
new departure, a coloratura aria with Eng- 
lish text. 

Mr. Kramer has written frankly in the 
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idiom of Bellini. As the title suggests, the 
aria falls into two separate sections, an 
Adagio and an Allegro, the former a suave 
legato, not as easy to sing as it looks, and 
devoid of high notes, except near the end 
and even then, there is an optional passage. 

After a short interlude announcing the 
theme of the Allegro, the voice resumes in 
a merry mood. The theme is embroidered 
with some high notes and then, as an in- 
terlude, a Quasi Cadenza with staccato 
arpeggio accompaniment, a charming and 
original bit. The theme of the Allegro is 
then resumed in florid style and the aria 
ends with rapid scale passages, a trill and a 
high D. Coloraturas will find it an ef- 
fective concert number. It is dedicated to 
Lily Pons. 

The text is the work of John Despard, 
the pen name of a well known New York 
journalist and poet, and is an excellently 
contrived one, decidedly suited for the 
kind of treatment that a coloratura aria 
demands. 

A charming and singable work is Mr. 
Kramer’s Minnelied (New York: J. 
Fischer & Bro.), a melody from the 
Locheimer Liederbuch (1460), harmon- 
ized with piano accompaniment. He has 
also made the English version of the text. 
The melody has a delightful simplicity and 
the accompaniment is varied in a manner 
which robs its repetitions of monotony. 

Kipling’s poem, Mother o’ Mine, has been 
set for male voices with piano accompani- 
ment by Mr. Kramer (New York: M. 
Witmark & Sons. Educational Publica- 
tions). By keeping his setting simple, Mr. 
Kramer has achieved some powerful ef- 
fects. The climax built on simple chords, 
in a cumulative manner, is thrilling. The 
piece is dedicated to Arthur Judson Phil- 
ips. 

A striking and highly interesting ar- 
rangement of Arensky’s song, usually 
known by the English title, But Lately in 
Dance I Embraced Her, has been made by 
Mr. Kramer (New York; M. Witmark 
& Sons. Educational Publications). In 
addition to making his own English ver- 
sion of the text, the transcriber has given 
it the new title, Valse Pathétique. 

The arrangement is for three-part 
women’s chorus with violin, ‘cello and 
piano accompaniment, used as_ integral 
parts of the whole. The voice leading is 





smooth and singable. H. W. 
« Briefer Mention—— = 
Songs 


Weep Not for the Dead. By Ada Wei- 
gel Powers. An effective memorial song 
for high or medium voice, written for 
General Leonard Wood’s memorial serv- 
ice, Schuberth). Call of the Spring. By 
Anthony F. Paganucci. A brilliant mel- 
odic piece in the Italian manner, for dra- 
matic soprano or tenor. La Princesa 
Triste (The Mournful Princess.) By 
Charles Maduro. A slow tango movement, 
in this composer’s familiar attractive man- 
ner, dedicated to and sung by Maria Kur- 
enko. (Carl Fischer). 

American Lullaby. By Gladys Rich. An 
alluring melody, issued for medium and 
for low voice, with an accompaniment that 
sets it off >-stly and pointedly. There is 
a suggestion of jazz in the melodic line, 
but of the slow and sweet variety. Sweet 
Song of Long Ago. By Ernest Charles. 
A slow waltz melody that has in it all the 
elements for popular success. One thinks 
of it readily as the song hit of a musical 
comedy. High, medium and low keys is- 
sued. (Schirmer.) 

La Mauvaise Priére (The Evil Prayer). 
By Louis Aubert. A striking song by this 
distinguished French master, a setting of 
a poem by René Chalupt, that tells of the 
girl who sees her lover sail for the South 
Seas, who prays for him to the Virgin, 
who curses him if he should be unfaithful. 
It will require a singer of dramatic skill 
to portray it. For low voice. (Paris: Du- 
rand. Philadelphia: Elkan-Vogel.) 


For Wood Winds 


Ballabile. By Theodore M. Finney. A 
charming Scherzo for flute, oboe (or sec- 
ond flute), clarinet and bassoon. Mr. Fin- 
ney has transcribed ably for flute, oboe, 
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clarinet and bassoon the Sarabande from 
Bach’s French Suite in D Minor. Daquin’s 
famous The Cuckoo has been well ar- 
ranged for flute, oboe, two clarinets and 


bassoon by Philip Gordon. Scores and 
parts. (Witmark.) 
Part Songs 
For Chorus of Mixed Voices 
Sacred 


God Shall Wipe Away All “eats, 1 
Come to Thee, Grateful, O Lord Am L 
Three Caro Roma songs, arranged with 
skill and understanding by William J. Red- 
dick. (Witmark.) 

Secular 

That Wonderful Mother of Mine. By 
Walter Goodwin. Dear Little Boy of 
Mine. By Ernest R. Ball. Two» ballads, 
whose effectiveness is enhanced im, these 
Reddick arrangments. (Witmark.) 

For Male Voices 

Kiss Me Again. By Victor Herbert. A 
very singable and well contrived choral 
version by Mr. Reddick. Just Been 
Wond’ring. By Irene Akerley Canning 
When Irish Eyes Are Smiling. By Ernest 
R. Ball. Two more fine Reddick arrange 
ments. (Witmark.) 

For Unaccompanied Male Voices 

The Music of the Spheres. By Ralp!, 
L. Baldwin. A beautiful setting of thes: 
anonymous words by a master of male 
chorus writing. (Witmark.) 


Operetta 

Cinderella. Folk-tune Operetta for Chil- 
dren in Three Acts. By Katherine K. 
Davis. A charming little wotk. Folk mu- 
sic of France, Russia, Czecholslovakia, 
England, Hungary is used with alluring 
simplicity, both as to the unison voice parts 
and the piano accompaniment. (E. C. 
Schirmer. ) 


=™—New Music Received —® 


For Violin and Piano 
Caprice fantastique (Wichtelmannchen). 
. Korngold. Arr. by Rézsika 
(Schott.) 


By E. 
Révay. 


Teaching Material 

The Flag Bearer. By James Hunter. (Carl 

Fischer. ) 
For Piano Solo 

Leichte Tanze (Easy Dances). By M. Seiber 
(Schott.) Dream Waltz. By Heinrich Geb- 
hard. Rally of the Cowboys. By Maxwell 
Eckstein. (Carl Fischer.) 


Song 
Because You’re Gone. By Oscar J. Fox. (Carl 
Fischer.) 


Part Songs 
For Male Voices 


White Horses of the Sea. By Elinor Remick 
Warren. The Song of the Jersey Roadmaker 
By Harvey Gaul. Arr. by Wallingford Riegger. 
The Star. By James H. Rogers. Arr. by 
Fred H. Huntley. The Jolly Roger. By R. 
Ritchie Robertson. Arr. by Carl Deis. (G. 
Schirmer.) 

White in the Moon the Long Road Lies. By 
Oscar |. Fox. Arr. by Laurence Bolton. 
When My Fancy’s Running High. By George 
P. Hulten. Arr. by G. Ackley Brower. (Carl 


Fischer. ) 
Three-Part 
The Hills of Home. By Oscar J. Fox. Arr. 
by G. Ackley Brows. (Carl Fischer.) 


nison 
Gossip Jones. Folk Song adapted by H. Hurl- 
butt Albino. (Curwen.) 
For Unaccompanied Male Voices 
Music When Soft Voices Die. Bv H. Alexander 
Matthews. Golden Slipvers. Negro Spiritual. 
Arr. by Edward 1. A. Zeiner. (Schirmer.) 
For Mixed Voices 
The House by the Side of the Road. Bv Ken- 
neth S. Clark. Arr. by Wallingford Riegger. 
(Schirmer. ) 
Anthems 
For Mixed Voices and Organ 


Dear Lord, Who Once Upon the Lake. By Van 
Denman Thompson. Come, Heavenly Father. 
from Above. By Louis R. Dressler. (Schirmer. ) 

For Unaccompanied Mixed Voices 
Christmas-Day Praver. By Louis Victor Saar. 
is in His Holy Temole. Praise to the 
Living God! By Carl F. Mueller. (Schirmer.) 

Additions to Westminster Choir Series, Selected 
and Edited by Tohn Finlev Williamson. 

For Five Part Chorus 

Alleluia! Tulerunt Dominum. By Palestrina 
(Schirmer. ) 

For Seven-Part Chorus of Mixed Voices 

Benedixisti. By Giovanni Gabrielli. The Song 
of Mary. By Carl Aug. Fischer. (Schirmer.) 


Two-Part 


Tantum Ergo. By José Maria Beobide. Arr. 
Canon Walter Williams. (E. C. Schirmer.) 


Juvenile Operettas 


’Tis May. Unison. By Ruth E. Day. 
Flowers of the Nation. Unison. By Eliza- 
beth Sutton Brown. A Jack and Jill Valen- 
tine. Unison. By Nellie S. Frizzelle. The 
Lost Clown. Unison and Two Part. By 
Agnes Wright. (Willis.) 


Awake! 
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Both Classic 


Copeland Plays Spanish Music 


An album entitled Modern Spanish 
Music for the Piano is issued by Victor, 
Masterpieces series 178. George Copeland 
is the artist and plays this music like 
one, in fact like a noteworthy one. The 
pieces are such things as a Vals Serenata 
by Joaquin Nin, and Turina’s Sacro- 
Monte, Infante’s Canto Flamenco and 
Albeniz’s Malaguena, these on ten-inch 
discs, followed by two of twelve inches, 
with compositions of Lecuona, Zuera, de 
Falla, Pittaluga and Longas. 

All very charming and entertaining. 
Real Unterhaltungsmusik, as they say in 
the Reich. But no matter how clever these 
modern Spaniards are rhythmically and 
harmonically, their native folk song issues 
when they can not hold it back any more, 
and its banality is so apparent as to rob 
these finely written short pieces of their 
value as music of account. Perhaps it is 
just this common strain that makes the 
dear public (whose taste is not even today 
knee high, figuratively speaking) so fond 
of Spanish music? Not only real Spanish, 
but any Spanish music by any second, 
third or tenth rate composer of any na- 
tionality. 


Rheingold “Potpourri” by Stokowski 

Excerpts from Wagner’s Rheingold 
played by the Philadelphia Orchestra is 
without doubt the finest example on record 
of how badly a famous orchestra can do 
by great music. On three Victor discs 
we hear what used to be known as a pot- 
pourri. We like neither the performance, 
the arrangement of the material, the es- 
thetic back of cutting up a work in this 
fashion, and setting the voice parts in the 
instruments. Least of all do we like Mr. 
Stokowski’s tempi, which are certainly his 
own and no one else’s. One can hardly 
believe that a musician who has con- 
ducted so much can be so unfamiliar as 
he is with this music. And his orchestra, 
too, for it plays it ever so carefully, with 
no assurance at all. 


Prokofieff and His Third Concerto 

Serge Prokofieff plays his Third Con- 
certo in C for piano with the London 
Symphony Orchestra, Piero Coppola, con- 
ducting. It is real Prokofieff, music that 
has less to recommend it than better music 
less often heard. The Russian composer- 
pianist plays it brilliantly and the orches- 
tral part is well done. The recording 
covers three Victor discs. 


Milhaud’s Creation of the World 


From Columbia we have two discs, 
comprising Darius Milhaud’s Le Création 
du Monde (The Creation of the World), 
a rhapsodic affair that makes one wonder 
whether M. Milhaud has been giving more 
than a little time to the examination of 
a composer named Gershwin. The instru- 
mentation is most attractive and novel; 
the content rather meagre. This kind of 
modernistic stuff is pretty pale already. 
Milhaud has not gone forward. His first 
Strine Quartet, twenty vears ago, made 
us feel his was a great talent. But his de- 
velopment has not been forthcoming. 


Casadesus Records Chopin Ballades 


Chopin’s Ballades, four monuments of 
piano music, are finely recorded on five 
Columbia discs, Masterworks, No. 179, by 
Robert Casadesus, the French pianist. 
Technically and interpretatively they are 
satisfying, notably the G Minor, in which 
he does his best playing. The final side 
of the fifth disc is the Mazurka, Op. 17, 
No. 4. A. 


Rose Bampton and Conrad Thibault 
Sing Brahms Lieder 

A selection of Brahms’s lieder, including 
several duets which are not so often heard, 
makes up Victor’s Masterpieces album 
No. 175, with Rose Bampton, contralto, 
and Conrad Thibault, baritone, as the sing- 
ers. Miss Bampton’s clear and _ limpid 
voice is heard to advantage in Ich Wandte 
Mich und Sahe An, O Tod wie bitter bist 
Du, Wenn Ich mit Menschen, and Denn 
es Gehet dem Menschen, with Wilfred 
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and Modern Music Represented on Discs 





George Copeland, Who Has Recorded in His 
Inimitable Manner an Album of Modern 
Spanish Music 


Pelletier and Sylvan Levin as accompan- 
ists. 

Mr. Thibault sings very beautifully in 
Der Gang zum Liebchen, Kein Haus, 
keine Heimat, Wie froh und frisch, and 
O wiisst ich doch den Weg zuriick, 
with Theodore Walstrum at the piano. 

The duets are Es Rauschet das Wasser, 
the famous Die Nonne und der Ritter, Vor 
der Thiir and Der Jager und Sein Lieb- 
chen, with Mr. Pelletier accompanying. 

It is interesting to hear these young 
people sing Brahms so capably, and with 
such sensitiveness of interpretation. The 
album should be very valuable to lovers 
of singing, and more particularly to 
Brahmins. 


The Beethoven Septet Recorded 


Columbia has done us another service 
by bringing out the too-seldom heard 
Beethoven Septet in E Flat, Op. 20 as 
its Masterworks No. 180. The artists are 
Jeno Lener, violin; S. Roth, viola; L. 
Hartman, ’cello; C. Hobday, bass; C. 
Draper, clarinet; E. W. Hinchcliff, bas- 
soon, and Aubrey Brain, horn. This charm- 
ing music, written before the Second Sym- 
phony, is a treat for the ears and mind, 
especially the fourth movement, Theme 
with Variations, and the fifth, a. Scherzo. 
It is all very gay, except the last move- 
ment, where bigger things are hinted at, 
and much of it is very quaint, with its 
combination of the various instruments. 
The Minuet, with its everlasting theme 
taken from Beethoven’s Clarinet Trio and 
also from the popular piano Sonatina in 
G, is alone somewhat tiresome. Another 
item for Beethoven collectors. There are 
five discs. 


Szigeti Plays Beethoven Concerto 


An excellent recording of the Beethoven 
Violin Concerto has béen issued by Colum- 
bia, its Masterworks set No. 177, with 
Joseph Szigeti and an orchestra under 
Bruno Walter as the artists. Mr. Szigeti 
brings to this superb music all the quali- 
ties of precision, clarity and beautiful tone 
that have distinguished his art heretofore. 
and the discs have captured every fine 
shading. Beethoven lovers will want this 
set. There are five discs. 


Tchaikovsky's Third Symphony 


In putting forth this comparatively un- 
familiar symphony, the Victor studios are 
doing real missionary work. The symphony 
itself was written with enthusiasm and its 
five movements glow with some of the best 
of Tchaikovsky and also grow dull with 
some of his least inspired pages. It is not 
apt, ever, to rival the Fifth or Sixth in 
popularity. 

The recording by the London Symphony 
under Albert Coates, is good throughout. 
There are four twelve-inch discs in the 
Musical Masterpieces series. 


Gerhardt Sings Brahms 


Elena Gerhardt, whose superb art 
seemed to suffer a partial eclipse for a 
year or two, breaks forth again in glory 
on three Victor discs devoted to ten of 
Brahms’s songs which Mme. Gerhardt has 
always sung as no one else could. These 
include Feldeinsamkeit, Nachtigall, the 
Standchen, Feinsliebchen, Du Sollst Mir, 
Erlaube Mir, Wie Komm’ Ich, Mein 
Madel Hat ‘nen Rosenmund, Auf dem 
Kirchhofe, Vergebliches Standchen and 
Das Madchen Spricht. The first seven are 
accompanied by Conraad v. Bos and the 
others by Harold Craxton. 

For pure enjoyment, this series could 
not easily be duplicated. As a lesson in 
singing Brahms (especially the Verg- 
bliches Standchen) it is unsurpassable. 


Haydn C Major Symphony 


The C Major Symphony of Haydn's 
Salomon set, written when he went to Ox- 
ford to receive an honorary degree, is 
nicely recorded on three discs in the Col- 
umbia Masterworks series. The orchestra 
is the London Symphony and the conduc- 
tor, Hans Weisbach. Those liking Haydn 
*. his merriest are recommended to get 
this set. 


The Brahms Third : 


Brahms’s Third Symphony in F has been 
released by Columbia in its Masterworks 
series, played by the Amsterdam Concert- 
gebouw under Willem Mengelberg. The 
set consists of four twelve-inch discs. Un- 
fortunately, it has the same rattly sound 
of being made in an empty auditorium that 
mars sO many otherwise good foreign rec- 
ords. Mr. Mengelberg does not invariably 
reach the heights to which Brahms soared, 
but the set is worth while. 


Another Sibelius Symphony 


It is gratifying that Sibelius, so long 
unappreciated, save by the few, is at last 
coming to his own. The great Finnish 
composer’s Fourth Symphony has been 
given a superb recording by the Victor 
Company in their Musical Masterpieces 
series. Four twelve-inch discs made by 
Leopold Stokowski and the Philadelphia 
Orchestra leave nothing to be desired. 


The Raven to Music 


Poe’s The Raven, recited by Benjamin 
de Loache to incidental music by Arcady 
Dubensky played by the Philadelphia Or- 
chestra conducted by Leopold Stokowski is 
recorded by Victor on two elaborately il- 
lustrated ten-inch discs. The musical part 
is better than the drama. Mr. de Loache 
misses much of the spirit of the poem and 
lays on the tragedy a thought too heavily. 
The synchronization of the music and the 
poem, however, is excellent. 





DISC BRIEFS 








TRISTAN UND Iso_peE, by Wagner. Two 
discs of instrumental arrangements of por- 
tions of Act II, the Love Music and 
Isolde’s Erwarten and Tristan’s Ankunft. 
Conductor, Max von Schillings. Not very 
satisfactory, as reading is erratic and re- 
cording not particularly good. The idea, 
however, is excellent, and some of this 
beautiful music loses nothing from the 
absence of the voices. (Columbia.) 


NIGHT ON THE Bare MowunrtalIn, by 
Moussorgsky. Albert Coates and the Lon- 
don Symphony. Wild reading of this no 
longer wild, but still effective piece. One 
disc. (Victor.) 


OzEAN, pu UncEHEUER! from Weber’s 
Oberon, sung by Lotte Lehmann with or- 
chestra under Zweig. The German ver- 
sion of the original English beautifully 
sung by a fine artist. A disc well worth 
having. (Columbia.) 


Sea Fever, Masefield poem set by John 
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Ireland, and De CapraINneE or De Mar- 
GUERITE, by Geoffrey O’Hara. One ten- 
inch disc, sung by Conrad Thibault, bari- 
tone with accompaniment by Theodore 
Walstrum. Not particularly distinguished 
singing of two not particularly distin- 
guished songs. (Victor.) 


ALBORADO pEL Gracioso, Ravel. The 
composer’s orchestral arrangement from 
the original piano version. Well played 
by the Straram Orchestra under Walter 
Straram. One disc. (Columbia.) 


MEISTERSINGER QUINTET, Wagner, sung 
by Schumann, Parr, Melchior, Schorr and 
Williams, and Euvcn Macust I[nr’s 
Letcut from the same opera, sung by 
Friedrich Schorr. London Symphony, 
conducted by Lawrence Collingwood, ac- 
companies. One disc. ( Victor.) 


Wacner, TANNHAUSER OverTURE. Am- 
sterdam Concertgebouw under Mengelberg. 
Two discs. The version is the original 
one, the recording good. (Columbia.) 


DousLe Concerto in D MInor for two 
violins and strings, by Bach. Superb 
music, superbly played by Yehudi Menu- 
hin and Georges Enesco, accompanied by a 
string orchestra, Pierre Monteux conduct- 
ing. Two discs. ( Victor.) 


StxtH BRANDENBURG CONCERTO by Bach. 
Played quite well by the Ecole Normale 
Chamber Orchestra under Alfred Cortot. 
One of the less familiar pieces in this set 
of great concertos, but one of the finest. 
Two discs. (Victor.) 


SyMpPHONIC Dances, Op. 64, by Grieg. 
Issay Dobrowen has made good recordings 
of these little known and rarely, if ever, 
played works. Unfortunately, in his desire 
to get them all on two discs, he has cut 
them too much, notably the last one of 
which he has cut the entire A Minor por- 
tion! A mistake, we think. (Columbia.) 


MANFRED OvertTURE, by Schumann. Not 
too good is this recording by Max von 
Sevhillings. It sounds as though the 
late intendant of the Berlin Opera was 
thinking of something other than this 
superb music while leading it. The over- 
ture occupies a disc and a half, the final 
side given over to the attractive Entr’acte 
from the same work. (Columbia.) 


Tue Tempre Betts and Less THAN 
rue Dust, by Woodforde-Finden, sung by 
Conrad Thibault, baritone, with piano ac- 
companiment by Theodore Walstrum. 
Good recording of these somewhat over- 
sweet songs. Mr. Thibault wrings the last 
bit of sentiment from them. One disc. 
( Victor.) 


IMMOLATION ScENE from GdOtterdim- 
merung by Max von Schillings and un- 
designated symphony orchestra. A fairly 
good recording though somewhat muddy 
in the climaxes. One disc. (Columbia. ) 


Jusriee Overture by Weber, played by 
an anonymous symphony orchestra under 
Dr. F. Weissmann. Not particularly dis- 
tinguished rendition of an overture whose 
principal claim to our attention is that it 
closes with the tune which we know as 
America. (Columbia.) 


Srecrriep’s Ruine Journey from Got- 
terdammerung has a good if not particu- 
larly thrilling performance by Bruno Wal- 
ter and an unnamed symphony orchestra. 
There are better records of this piece. One 
disc. (Columbia.) 





Commemorating the second centenary 
of the death of Couperin, special musi- 
cal and religious services were held in 
the Church of Saint Gervais in Paris, 
where Couperin was baptised and where 
he served as organist for forty-seven 
years. 





The State Theatre in Mainz will cele- 
brate its hundredth anniversary in Sep- 
tember with a festival week. 
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Summer Activities Plentiful in Schools and Studios 


Concert Series Given by La Forge- 
Berimen Summer School 


Concerts of the La Forge-Berumen Sum- 
mer School on July 13, 20 and 27 were 
given by gifted artists. Participating were 
Orsola Pucciarelli, coloratura soprano; 
Maria Halama, mezzo-soprano; Elizabeth 
Andres and Marie Powers, contraltos; 
Evelyn White and Jerry Mirate, pianists ; 
David Collins, bass; Vaclav Divina, Phil 
Evans and Materno Dreymiiller, accompa- 
nists; and Frank La Forge, composer- 
pianist. A feature of the fifth program 
was Miss Pucciarelli’s singing of songs by 
Mr. La Forge, who was at the piano. 

The concert on Aug. 3 was given by 
Florence Middaugh, contralto; Mary Fran- 
ces Wood, pianist, who included Mr. La 
Forge’s Valse de Concert among her con- 
tributions, and Ruth Ebbs, soprano. Mr. 
La Forge accompanied. 

Weekly broadcasts of the La Forge- 
Bertimen Studios over the Columbia Net- 
work on the same dates included success- 
ful appearances of Ruth Ebbs, soprano; 
Florence Middaugh, contralto; Miss Puc- 
ciarelli, Miss Andres, Miss White and Mr. 
Mirate. Mr. Le Forge was at the piano. 

Appearing on Aug. 3 were Euphemia 
Giannini-Gregory, soprano, and Miss 
Powers. Mr. La Forge presided at the 
piano, 





Many Engagements for Shacknové 
Pupils 

Viola Philo, soprano, artist pupil of 
Beula Shacknové, has been soloist at 
Radio City Music Hall for six weeks be- 
sides broadcasting over two radio net- 
works. Lucille Berthon sang at a recital 
at the home of the Duke and Duchess 
Carafa d’Andria, as well as in two broad- 
cast series over WOR. Josephine Thérése, 
mezzo-soprano, broadcast on July 9. Gloria 
Kempton, coloratura soprano, was soloist 
in Shakespearean productions at the 
Shakespeare Theatre throughout the winter. 





Estelle Liebling Singers Fulfill Summer 
Engagements 

Artist pupils of Estelle Liebling are ful- 
filling summer engagements. 

Beatrice Belkin, Celia Branz, Viola 
Philo and Katherine and Louise Scheerer 
appeared at Radio City Music Hall. Lucy 
Monroe was heard as Marguerite, Musetta 
and Juliet with the Chicago Opera Com- 
pany at the Hippodrome. Helen Arnold 
and Joseph Macaulay are singing with the 
St. Louis Municipal Opera Company. 

Among those heard over the air were 
Nancy Garner, Helena Lanvin, Ros Pear- 
son and David Winslow. Miss Liebling 


presents artist pupils over WOR weekly 
in The Old Music Master program. 

Claire Miller, Goldye Levin and Hugo 
Stamm, sang at the American Legion din- 
ner on July 15. Lucille Potter, Miss Lan- 
vin and Mr. Peardon sang at the Actors’ 
Club of America dinner on July 17. Paul 
Cadieux is appearing with Cole’s Orches- 
tra at the Palmer House, 

A chorus of fifty, known as the Estelle 
Liebling Melodic Choir, was heard at the 
Lewisohn Stadium with the New York 
Philharmonic-Symphonic under Hans 
Lange on July 18 and 19. 





New York College of Music Holds 
Fifty-Fourth Commencement 

One __artist’s diploma, thirty-two 
teachers’ certificates, and twenty-nine tes- 
timonials were awarded at the fifty-fourth 
commencement of the New York College 
of Music, Carl Hein, director, in the 
Town Hall on the evening of June 23. 
An address was made by John H. Meyer, 
secretary of the school. A musical pro- 
gram was given by Masha Hackel, so- 
prano; Ignatius Palazy, baritone; Ruth 
Epstein, harpist; John Bonanni and Sid- 
ney Greenstein, violinists ; Martha Marden, 


‘cellist; Constantine Stronghilos and Tha- 
lia Cavadias, pianists; and a string 
quartet composed of Miss Cavadias, 


Jerome Kain, Anthony Messia and Avron 
Twerdowsky. Uarda Hein was the ac- 
companist. 





Beramen Artists Give Piano Recital 

Elizabeth Harmeling, Norma Krueger, 
Mary Frances Wood, Jerry Mirate and 
Lewis Wills, artist pupils of Ernesto Be- 
ramen, concert pianist and teacher, gave 
an enjoyable recital at the La Forge- 
Berimen Studios on July 26, presenting 
classical and modern compositions 





Concerts Are Given in Kate S. 
Chittenden Studios 


A program of piano and string music 
by Brahms was given in the Kate S. Chit- 
tenden Studios recently. The following 
took part: The Gotham Trio, composed 
of Hugo Fiorato, violinist, George Feher, 
‘cellist, and Florence Hubbard, pianist; 
Margaret Knight, violinist; Charlotte T 
Littell and Elizabeth Guion, pianists. 

A piano recital previously brought ap- 
pearances of Elizabeth Guion, Mary Louise 
Danforth, Alice Lightner, Elizabeth 
Thorne, Elizabeth Stieglitz, Bernice E. B 
Nicolson, Janet Niles, Margaret Thorne, 
Edith Brooks Miller, Elizabeth H. Sturgis, 
Lillian Rung, Charlotte T. Littell and Hida 
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Davis. be" played music by Beethoven, 
Chopin, Schumann, Mozart, Debussy, 
Rachmaninoff, Mendelssohn and other 
composers. 

An Evening of Music was given by the 
Crosby-Smith String Ensemble and pu- 
pils of the Chittenden Studios recently in 
Steinway Hall. 


Emily Reesevelt Sings with New York 
Orchestra 





Emily Roosevelt, soprano, who studied 
with Florence Wessell, was soloist on July 
13 with the New York Orchestra under 
Nikolai Sokoloff at Weston, Conn. Miss 
Roosevelt had an enthusiastic reception in 
arias from The Marriage of Figaro and 
Tannhauser, and Schubert’s Omnipotence. 


finifred Abell Scholarship Pupil 
Presented 


Esther Stein, pianist, who last Septem- 
ber won the first scholarship at the School 
for the Advancement in Music under Win- 
field Abell, was presented recently in re- 
cital in Steinway Hall. Miss Stein won 
the approval of a large audience in a Bee- 
thoven sonata and works by Paderewski 
and Bach. 

Arthur Warwick Pupil Appears 

Miriam Conley, pianist, pupil of Arthur 
Warwick, gave an interesting recital in 
Mr. Warwick’s studio on July 24. She 
played the first movement of Beethoven's 
C Major Concerto, accompanied at a sec- 
ond piano by Mr. Warwick, and works 
by Bach, Seeboeck, Grieg and Brahms. 
Mary Howard, soprano, pupil of Armando 
Marbini, assisted, singing an aria from 
The Marriage of Figaro and songs by 
Hageman, Lehmann and Bishop, accom- 
pamed by Mr. Warwick. 

Claude Warferd Gives Summer Series 

Claude Warford, teacher of singing, has 
given a series of summer musicales in his 
studio. Most of the singers have appeared 
in costume. Among those taking part were 
Marion Callan, Mary Collins, Esther Lord, 
Madeleine Mapes, Betty Wiltbank, Isobel 
Tripp, Marion Wolcott, Joseph Siegfried, 
Victor Austin, Barry Devine and Joseph 
Kayser. Mr. Warford’s summer activities 
continue until the end of August. 


Sidmey Dietch Sails for Summer 
Teaching in Europe 

Sidney Dietch of the Vilonat Studios 
sailed on the Von Steuben recently, for 
his summer classes in Europe. Mr. Dietch 
is living in Prague this summer but will 
return to New York in October. During 
his absence his New York studio is in 
charge of his assistant, Vera McIntyre, 
who is also continuing work at her own 
studio. 


Frances Hall and Rudolph Gruen Hold 
Master Class 


A six weeks master class for twenty 
members of the Piano Teachers Associa- 
tion of Erie, Pa.. was begun in the week 
of July 31 by Frances Hall and Rudolph 
Gruen. The schedule includes individual 
and class imstruction. In addition, Miss 
Hall lectures on technique, and Mr. Gruen 
on interpretation. 





Recital Is Given at Institution for 
Education of Blind 


Pupils of the New York Institution for 
the Education of the Blind were heard 
in recital om a recent afternoon. Those 
taking part imcluded Samuel Mittentag, 
Anthony Alverti, James Di Biase, Irving 
Berkowitz and Harriet Cromie, pianists, 
and Miss Cromie and Joy Cole, organists. 
There were also a demonstration of 
Dalcroze Eurythmics, two groups ~ 
the junior chorus and a piece by a 
orchestra led by Anthony Ackerman. “rae 
img part im the latter were Livia Scrobe, 
Ida Scotti, Robert Russell, Leonard Fer- 
rari, Tony Naputano, John Campanella, 
Henry Agondizza, George Grimes, Robert 
Rossiter and Rita Averna. 

A program given previously in memory 


of Brahms included choral and other en- 
semble works and solos. 


Music School of Henry Street Settle- 
ment Ends Season 


The last concert and closing exercises 
of the season of the Music School of the 
Henry Street Settlement were held at the 
Grand Street Playhouse on a recent eve- 
ning. Prizes and certificates were dis- 
tributed by Mrs. George A. Harris, chair- 
man of the music committee. Mrs. Hedi 
Katz is director of the music school. 








Students of Frederick H. Haywood Give 
Recital in Rochester 

Rocuester, N. Y., Aug. 10.—Gertrude 
Hall and John Duvall, students from the 
voice classes of Frederick H. Haywood, 
Eastman School of Music, were applauded 
in a successful recital in Kilbourn Hall on 
July 13. Mildred Colt Neth and Florence 
Reiter accompanied. 


Federal Hill House School Closes 
Season 

PRovipENCcE, Aug. 10.—The Federal Hill 
House School of Music, Avis Bliven Char- 
bonnel, director, Beatrice Ward, acting 
director, closed its first season with a stu- 
dents’ concert. Taking part were S. John 
Esposito, Nathaniel Adams, Luigi Vel- 
lucci, Argentina Patriarca, John Nicolace, 
Edward Russo and ensembles. 





In Chicago ‘Sino | 
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The Chicago Musical College presented 
Rudolph Ganz and Mollie Margolies in a 
faculty program of music for two pianos 
at the Punch & Judy Theatre recently. 
Leon Sametini, assisted by artist students, 
gave a program of chamber music later. 
Harry Sukman was at the piano. Arch 
Bailey, baritone, gave a recital, assisted 


by Alexander Pevsner, violinist. 
* * 
Tomford Harris, pianist, and Maren 
Johansen Hattstaedt, soprano, faculty 


members of the American Conservatory otf 
Music, gave a recital at Kimball Hall on 
July 5. Mr. Harris played works by 
Chopin and Busoni. Mrs. Hattstaedt sang 
songs by Wagner, Schumann and Brahms, 
and A. Walter Kramer’s The Zoo. 

H. William Nordin of the faculty and 
midwest director of the American Union 
of Swedish Singers, conducted a male 
chorus of 800 at the Century of Progress. 
Harriet Hebert presented members of her 
choruses in Don Alonso’s Treasure at the 
Kedzie Theatre recently. 

John Thut has been engaged to teach 
singing and to direct choral groups at 
Doylestown, Pa., for the summer. 

* * 

The Chicago Conservatory presented 

Elsie Alexander, pianist, of the faculty, in 


Kimball Hall recently. She displayed 
brilliant gifts. 

*- * * 
DePaul University School of Music 


presented Sebastian V. Tufigno, violinist, 
Anthony Tufigno, ’cellist, and Arthur C. 
Becker, pianist, assisted by Norine Mulvi- 
hill, soprano, recently. Helen Desmond 
Costello, pianist, John Rankel, | bari- 
tone, Ruth Breytspraak, violinist, and Bar- 
bara Sieben, pianist, were heard on July 7. 
All are faculty members. 

one § 

The Columbia School of Music has a 
large registration for its Summer Master 
School. From July 31 the school is being 
continued at Watervale, Mich. 

Arthur Kraft is giving recitals during 
August. Concert engagements of Mr. 
Kraft have included the Bach Festival at 
Baldwin-Wallace College, Berea; the 
Apollo Musical Club, Chicago; and a re- 
cital in Springfield, Ill. Appearances for 
next season are to include Pittsburgh, Pa., 
in Bach’s St. Matthew Passion; in the 
Bach B Minor Mass at Berea, and a tour 
with Charles Wakefield Cadman. 


(Continued on page 29) 
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(Continued from page 28) 

Lewis Niven, lyric tenor, a faculty mem- 
ber of the Mercersburg Academy in Penn- 
sylvania and director of the Mercersburg 
Choir, gave a recital recently. He was 
assisted by George F. Haner, Jr., pianist, 
a member of the A Cappella Trio. Mr. 
Niven is an artist, pupil ot Mr. Krait. 
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Moissaye Rego began a series of 
Tuesday evening piano recitals over 
WJJD on July 4. He played in the home 
of Mr. and Mrs. Demorest Lloyd at Wash- 
ington, on June 10. 

fhe Boguslawski College of Music has 
a large summer attendance. The radio 
artist department is directed by Lillian 
Boguslawski. Her pupil Jane 
gives daily piano recitals at the Drake 
Hotel and broadcasts over WGN. 


Activities of Sacerdote Pupils 

Cuicaco, Aug. 10.—Among pupils of 
the Sacerdote Studios who have been 
heard recently were Onaless White and 
Dorothy Hartshorse, sopranos, and Helen 
Bartush, mezzo-soprano. Miss Bartush, 
who won:-a scholarship sponsored by the 
Chicago Woman’s Musical Club, was also 
engaged to sing at the Lithuanian Concert 
at the Century of Progress Exposition. 
Martha Blacker, Dorothy Hutchins and 
Irma Granlich were heard in recital and 
Luella Feiertag was soloist in Messiah 
with the Fort Wayne Choral Society. 
May Barron, formerly of the Detroit and 
San Carlo opera companies, is coaching 
with Mrs. Sacerdote, who was her first 
teacher. 

The Operatic Art Theatre was featured 
in the third concert of the South Shore 
Music Festival in Gary, Ind., presenting 
acts from La Traviata, Aida and Carmen. 
The organization was re-engaged for next 


season. 
M. M. 








College of Mugic Organized in Memphis 

MeEMPHIs, TENN., Aug. 10—The Mem- 
phis College of Music, organized this sum- 
mer with Gladys Cauthon as president, 
will open on Sept. 5. The faculty with 
Patrick O’Sullivan as dean, will represent 
the combined faculties of the Theodore 
Bohlman School of Music, the Institute of 
Musical Arts, the O’Sullivan-Dummerfield 
Studios and others. Joseph A. Henkel is 
to head the orchestra department. 

Dr. Heinrich Pfitzner has been engaged 
as head of the piano department of the 
Memphis Conservatory of Music. 





Hekking Gives Recitals in Rochester 

RocHEsTER, Aug. 10.—Gérard Hek- 
king, ’cellist of the Paris Conservatory 
and guest teacher in the Eastman School 
of Music for the summer session, has 
aroused enthusiasm at his recitals in 
Kilbourn Hall. Mr. Hekking recently 
received notification from Paris that 
he has been awarded the Legion of 
Honor. 





In a new volume of reminiscence by 
Yvette Guilbert, the famous diseuse 
states that she once entered into nego- 
tiations with Pierre Louys in regard to 
the making of an opera from his novel, 


Aphrodite. Maurice Donnay was to 
write the book and Saint-Saéns the 
music. 











Under Auspices of the Cincinnati Institute of Fine 
Arts and Affiliated with the University of Cincinnati 
Sixty-seventh Season opens September 14 
Registration Sept. 11-12-13. 

All credits apply towards Certificates, Diplomas and 
Degrees 
Ideal dormitories on ten-acre wooded campus—for men 
and women 
For catalogue and information address Registrar 
Dept. M. A. 


Highland Ave. and Oak St. Cincinnati. Obie 











MUSICAL AMERICA for August, 1933 


ANN ARBOR VACATIONS 
School of Music Artists Teach and 
Take Holiday Trips 
Ann Arspor, Aug. 10.—Faculty mem- 
bers of the School of Music, University 
of Michigan, are filling the summer pe- 
riod with various activities. Charles A. 
Sink, president, and Mrs. Sink motor 
through the northern part of the state 
and into Canada. At the close of the 
summer session, Earl V. Moore, direc- 
tor, and Mrs. Moore will go to their 

cottage at Omend> Mich. 

Wassily Besekirsky, Palmer Chris- 
tian, Arthur Hackett, David E. Mat- 
tern, Hanns Pick, Otto J. Stahl, Joseph 
Brinkman, Nicholas Falcone, James 
Hamilton, Louise Cuyler, Ruth Pfohl, 
Lucille Schoenfeld and Nell Stockwell, 
are occupied with summer session 
duties. 

Albert Lockwood spends the holiday 
at his cottage in Keen Valley, N. Y. 
Mabel Rhoss Rhead tours im the East. 
Juva Higbee and Nora Crane Hunt are 
spending the summer in New York. 
Laura Littlefield is on a trip to Maine. 
Edith Koons and Martha Merkle Lyon 
are visitors to Colorado. Thelma Lewis 
spends part of the summer at Ravenna, 
O. Ava Comin Case remains in Ann 
Arbor with the exception of short trips. 
Louise Nelson goes to her home in 
Springfield, Mo. Maude Okkelberg, E. 
William Doty, Thelma’ Newell and 
Glenn McGeoch are visitors to Europe. 


NOVEL MUSIC COURSE 


Brooklyn College Features Study in 
Critical Appreciation 

Brooktyn, Aug. 10—An advanced 
course im critical appreciation is a 
feature at Brooklyn College under Ben- 
jamin Grosbayne, head of the music de- 
partment. 

The purposes of the course are de- 
scribed as aiming to develop the pow- 
ers of students in independent evalua- 
tion of musical performances and of 
new schools of compositions and ten- 
dencies"in composition; to assist clear 
and effective statements in writing and 
orally of these opinions and judgments ; 
to stimulate detailed study of the essay, 
romance, biography and related forms 
of expression with musical background ; 
to secure a background im the princi- 
ples and history of musicology and mu- 
sic criticism, and to consider general 
problems in psychology, esthetics and 
philosophy as related to music. 

The required writing includes pro- 
gram motes of radio concerts, opera 
performances, symphony concerts, 
phonographic recordings, criticisms of 
recitals of various sorts, Sunday and 
magazine articles, technical and non- 
technical book reviews, and a thesis. 
The choice of subjects incudes The New 
Art of Color Music, Microtones, Elec- 
trical “Musical” Instruments, Women 
Conductors, Medicine and Religion in 
Music from Primitive Times until the 
Present, The History of the Musical 
Romance in its Changing Fashions, The 
History of Music in New York City. 











Stanley Olmsted Gives Recital Entitled 
The Piano as Romance 

WasHincTron, Aug. 10.—Stanley 
Olmsted’s recital entitled The Piano 
as Romance, given recently in the 
Holton Arms School, revealed the per- 
former in the light of a skillful pro- 
gram builder as well as an artist of 


exceptional semsitivemess. Arensky, 
Schutt, MacDowell, Leschetizky, Ra- 
vel, Chopin, Grieg, Debussy, Scriabin, 


Brahms and Campbell-Tipton were the 
composers whose works were drawn 
on for this program, which was played 


with musicianship of a high order. 
Recitals previously given by Mr. Olm- 
sted were of a similar type of intelli- 
gence. 


BROOKLYN CONCERTS 


Benefit Held for Musicians’ Emergency 
Fund—tTollefsens Give Program 


Brooktyn, Aug. 10.—A large audi- 
ence attended the benefit concert 
sponsored by the Musicians Emergency 
Fund in the Opera House of the 
Academy of Music recently. About 
$2,000 was cleared. The program was 
given by the Apollo Club and the 
Morning Choral, conducted respective- 
ly by William Armour Thayer and 
Herbert Stavely Sammond, with Frieda 
Hempel appearing in her impersonation 
of Jenny Lind. Miss Hempel was as- 
sisted by Frank Bibb, pianist, and 
George R. Possell, flutist. Accompanists 
for the choral works were Sidney Dor- 
lon Lowe and Ada Zella, pianists, and 
Charles O. Banks, organist. In the in- 
termission, Walter Damrosch, presi- 
dent of the fund, made a brief address 
complimenting the participants. 

The annual spring concert given by 
violin and piano pupils of Carl and 
Augusta Tollefsen was held in Old 
First Church recently. Assisting artists 
were Mabel Ritch, contralto, and Law- 
rence J. Munson, organist. The pro- 
gram was keenly enjoyed by an appre- 
ciative audience. F. D. 








Michael Richter Chosen Assistant Con- 
ductor of Baltimore Band 


BaLTIMoRE, Aug. 10.—Michael Rich 
ter has been appointed assistant to Rob- 
ert V. Lansinger, conductor of the Mu- 
nicipal Band. A member of the band, 
he has also been flutist with the Balti- 
more Symphony Orchestra. Previously 
he was with the United States Naval 
Academy Band, the United States Army 
Band, and the Brooks Concert Band of 
Chicago. 

The first appearance of the Budapest 
String Quartet in Toledo will be made 


on March 2 in the Museum of Art. 

















Mr. and Mrs. 


Edgar Schofield, 
at Plymouth, Mass. 


"Snapped" 


Edgar Schofield, teacher of singing, 
has returned from a vacation spent on 
Cape Cod. At Plymouth, Mass., where 
he conducted lessons this summer, Mr. 
Schofield numbered among his artist 
pupils Alfred Des Chenes, John Deacon, 
Lawrence De Foe and Lewellyn De Foe. 

Another artist pupil of Mr. Scho- 
field’s, Adéle Breaux, mezzo-soprano, 
gave a recital at Columbia University 
in New York on July 28, singing Ger- 
man and French songs with marked suc- 
cess. Paul Taubman was at the piano. 





The musicologist Julien Tiersot has 
unearthed in Grenoble the manuscripts 
of two hitherto unknown songs by Hec- 
tor Berlioz and a cantata entitled 
Daniel, by Debussy. 





INSTITUTE ‘OF 


Ernest HutcHeson, Dean 


A School for Serious Students 








of the 


JUILLIARD SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


OscaR WAGNER, Assistant Dean 
120 CLAREMONT AVENUE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


All Branches 
SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT 


a new four-year course for the training of Supervisors of Music in Public Schools leading 
to the Degree of Bachelor of Music Education. 


MUSICAL ART 


Moderate Tuition Fees 


Catalogue sent on request. 














| Or Cletelani Tnstitute of ([)usic 


Bachelor of Music Degree, Master of Music De 
o—, School sg wn gt Course in conjunction with Western 
FALL TERM BEGINS SEPTEMBER 18TH 


BERYL RUBINSTEIN, Director, 2605 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio 


Artist Diploma 


eserve University 











Westminster Choir School 


Training Choral Conductors for 
The Church, Civic Chorus, School and 
JOHN FINLEY WILLIAMSON, Pres. 


College 
PRINCETON, N. J. 








Unexceiied cultural and unten! 





OBERLIN CONSERVATORY 


Franx H. Suaw, Director 
Four music oon granted, as well es Bachelor of 


advantages. Compl: 
Write te Oberiin, “Onis, tor eatalog and information. 


Arts In course with OBERLIN COLLEGE. 
iste, modern equipment. Expenses moderate. 
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Events of Closing Season Bring 
Concerts of Exceptional 
Calibre 

LovisviL_e, Ky., Aug. 10.—The Unmi- 
versity of Louisville Music School re- 
cently gave an orchestral and choral 
program conducted by Jacques Jolas, 
dean, and E. J. Wotowa. Karl Schmidt 
was ‘cello soloist. Members of the fac- 
ulty and students took part im a per- 
formance of Hansel and Gretel. 

Lynn Thayer conducted a perform- 
ance of Handel’s Judas Maccabeus 
given in the Civic Arts Series. Solo- 
ists were Louise Bavé of New York, 
Dan Beddoe of Cincinnati, Imman 
Johnson, Walter Merhoff, Rose Urbach 
and Mrea Hohmann Burckle. 

Choir’s Eighty-fifth Birthday 

The Louisville Liederkranz celebrated 
its eighty-fifth birthday with a concert 
under the baton of Theodore Eitel. 





William S. Brady 


OF SINGING 
Studio: 137 West 88th Street, New York 
Telephone: Schuyler 4-358) 








William Earl Brown 
Author of “Vocal Wisdom” 
Formerly assistant to Lamperti 
306 West 75th St.. New York Sas. 7-309 








Leon Carson 


TENOR TEACHER 
OF SINGING 
Nutley, N. J. 


Sherman Square Studios, New York 








Ernest Carter 
COMPOSER—CONDUCTOR 


Address: 115 East 88th Street, New York 
Telephone: Rhinelander 4-8623 








Eleanor Everest Freer 


Manuscript Orchestrations are avaliable ot 
the Mucic Library of Chicago, 


64 E. Jackson Blvd. Chicago 








Walter Golde 
TEACHER 
OF SINGING 
Studio: 622 Steinway Building, New York 
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Walter Henry Hall 
Professor Emeritus of Choral Music 
Columbia University 
38 Claremont Avenue, New York City 
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Mrs. J. Harrison-Irvime 


Voice—Piano 


1013 Carnegie Hall, New York Circle 7-295 








Edgar Schofield 

Member of the American Academy of 
Teachers of Singing 

Studio: 171 West Tist Street, New York 
Telephone: Endicott 2-9527 








Harry Reginald Spier 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studies: Carnegie Hall, New York 
Telephone: Circle 7-I5S77 or 7-2034 








Claude Warford 


TEACHER OF SINGING 


344 West 72nd Street. New York 
Telephones: TRaf. 7-764 
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LOUISVILLE HEARS NOTABLE PROGRAMS 


Jeam Fleischer was guest soloist, ac- 
compamied by Ellen Lawrence Gardner. 
Johm Currey was the club’s accom- 
pamist. 

A composition by local writers had its 
initial Louisville presentation at a con- 
cert givem by the Louisville Chorus 
with Frederick A. Cowles as conductor. 
This work was Oxen, the words being 
by Mary Cummings Eudy and the 
music by Alma Steedman. Piano solos 
were played by Harry William Myers. 

The sixth ammual Spring Festival of 
the umited high schools was conducted 
by Lymm Thaver and J. B. Harmon. 
A. L. Marziam was guest conductor. 
The Mikado was given with Paul W. 
Matthews as conductor. 


Orchestras Appear 


The last comeert givem by the Cin- 
cimmati Symphony m the series spon- 
sored by the Loussville Symphony Con- 
cert Society was comducted by Vladi- 

r Bakahenkoff. 

Roth wom Boest directed a program 
given by the Y. W. C. A. Little Sym- 
phomy Orchestra, the violin soloist be- 
mg joachim von Buest. 

The “Old Kentucky Home” where 
the somg by that mame was composed 
was the sceme of a celebration held by 
the Stephen Collims Foster Memorial 
om July 4 Takimg part were a chorus 
of 3,000; the University of Louisville 
Orchestra, conducted by E. J. Wotowa; 
the Glasgow 123cd Cavalry Band, led 
by. Lieut. Edward Pedigo; the Bards- 
town High School Band, with Burton 
W. Gormam as leader, and the Old Star 
Band of Bardstown. Dwight Anderson 
directed the piamo part of the program. 
Piamists were Grant Graves, Isabelle 
Moore, Mrs. Alasom Triggs and Mrs. 
J. F. Comway. Governor Ruby Lafoon 
presided. Am address was made by Cale 
Youmg Rice. Dr. W. H. Moody de- 
livered the imvocation. More than 8,000 
persoms attended. 

Kateartne Wurperce Doses 





CONCERTS IN NEWARK 





Orchestra Opens Outdeeor Programs— 
Cheral Seciety Heard 

Newark, N. J.. Aug. 10—The Y. M. 
& Y. W. H. A. presented the Newark 
Symphomy Orchestra om a recent eve- 
mimg im the first comeert of a series 
of fomr open-air programs in the City 
Stadiam. Robert Crawford conducted 
a list which imcluded Gomez’s Il Guar- 
amy Overture, Schubert’s Unfinished 
Symphony, excerpts from The Nut- 
cracker Saite, amd Sousa’s The Stars 
and Stripes Forever. The Hall John- 
som Negro Choir assisted, being par- 
ticularly applauded for The St. James 
Infirmary Bloes. Am audience of sev- 
eral thousand was enthusiastic. 

The Zilberts Choral Society, under 
the direction of Zavel Zilberts, gave its 
ammual comecert before an audience that 
filled the auditorium of the Newark Art 
School. There were stirring perform- 
amces of compositions by the conductor 
and works by Halévy and Haydn. 
Cantor Walter Davidson, Dvora Lap- 
som amd Gloria Claxton were soloists. 


P. G. 





Peabedy Censervatery Establishes 
Student Lean Fund 

Batrimoae, Aug. 10.—A student loan 
fund has beem established at the Pea- 
body Comservatory of Music. This will 
im mo way affect the endowed scholar- 
ships, it is stated The choice of can- 
didates is to be subject to the approval 
of the director of the conservatory, 
Otto Ortmann, and the confirmatory 


vote of the Loan Fund Committee. 
Members of this committee are: Mrs. 
G. Ridgely Sappington, chairman; Mrs. 
William G. Baker, Jr., Mrs. S. Butler 
Grimes, Mrs. Andrew H. Hilgartner, 
Mrs. Francis M. Jencks, Mrs. B. Par- 
kin Keech, Jr., Mrs. Isaac L. Kemper, 
Mrs. Walter Sondheim, Mrs. F. Lea 
Thom and Mrs. John L. Whitehurst. 





MUSIC IN PORTLAND 





Junior Symphony Gives Vital Concert 
With Young Soloist 

PoRTLAND, OrE., Aug. 10.—The 
young musicians who make up the per- 
sonnel of the Junior Symphony Or- 
chestra reflected great credit upon their 
conductor, Jaques Gershkovitch, at the 
concert given in the Auditorium re- 
cently. Mendelssohn’s Fingal’s Cave 
Overture, the Sinfonia in B Flat by 
Bach arid The Sorcerer’s Apprentice by 
Dukas were given vital readings. Poise 
and musicianship were displayed by 
Harry Cykman, boy violinist, who 
played Mendelssohn’s Concerto with the 
orchestra and a group of shorter solos 
with Mary Bamberry as accompanist. 

An artistic program was presented 
by Arthur Johnson, tenor, and Barbara 
Pittock, soprano, under the auspices 
of the Western Concert Artists’ League, 
at the Woman’s Club Hall previously. 
The accompanists were May Van Dyke 
and Margaret Notz. 

The Oregon Federation of Music 
Clubs, of which Helen Calbreath is 
president, has sponsored numerous pro- 
grams in conjunction with other or- 
ganizations. 

Mrs. S. J. Eddy, Mrs. Herbert Am- 
bler, Martha Reynolds and Agnes Love 
appeared at a recent meeting of the 
New England Conservatory Club. 

J. F. 





New Chamber Orchestra Scores at 
Debut in Dayton 

Dayton, O., Aug. 10.—The first con- 
cert given recently by the Chamber 
Orchestra Society which was organized 
by Paul Katz, violinist, was so success- 
ful that the program was repeated the 
following evening. Works by Beetho- 
ven, Brahms, Grieg and Schmitt were 
played with excellent effect by this unit 
of twenty-three musicians, who take 
part on a co-operative basis. Marjorie 
Squires was the contralto soloist, sing- 
ing an aria by Donizetti and a song by 
Van der Stucken. Another program 
was scheduled for a later date. 

The orchestra intends to give a series 
of ten programs, plus five concerts for 
children next season. 





Noted Musicians Become Honorary 
Members of Boston Art Club 

Boston, Aug. 10.—The board of gov- 
ernors of the Boston Art Club, the 
oldest organization of its kind in the 
United States, has elected the follow- 
ing musicians to honorary membership: 
Ernestine Schumann-Heink, Marcella 
Sembrich, Rudolph Ganz, Henry Had- 
ley, Dr. Serge Koussevitzky, Fritz 
Kreisler, Charles Martin Loeffler, Ser- 
gei Rachmaninoff, Albert Spalding and 
Leopold Stokowski. 

Louis Kronberg, painter, also was 
elected an honorary member. He is a 
brother of the late Sam Kronberg. 





American Institute of Normal Methods 
Celebrates Anniversary 

AUBURNDALE, Mass., Aug. 10.—The 
American Institute of Normal Methods, 
Osbourne McConathy, director, asso- 
ciated with Lasell Junior College, is 
celebrating its fiftieth anniversary this 
summer with a large registration from 
fifteen states. 


I 


TEACHERS CONVENE’ 
IN PORTLAND, ORE. 


Native Composers Are Featured 
on Programs of Eigh- 
teenth Meeting 


PorTLAND, OreE., Aug. 10.—The Ore- 
gon Music Teachers’ Association held 
its eighteenth annual convention from 
June 15 to 17 in the Meier and Frank 
Auditorium and the Woman’s Club 
Building. Frederick W. Goodrich was 
re-elected president for the fourth time. 
Other officers are: Franck Eichenlaub, 
Carrie Beaumont, Mrs. Verne Preston, 
Evelene Calbreath, David Campbell 
and Carl Denton, Portland; Dorothy 
Pearce, Salem; Mrs. J. C. Holden, Til- 
lamook; Edla Larson, Marshfield. 

Mr. Goodrich presided. It was de- 
cided to establish a credit union, 
whereby loans will be made to members. 
Mrs. Donald Spencer, Helen Calbreath 
and Nelle R. May gave reports on the 
Biennial Convention of the National 
Federation of Music Clubs, which they 
attended. Ruth Bradley Keiser was pro- 
gram chairman. Lecture-recitals were 
given by Marguerite Melville Liszniew- 
ska, on The Technique and Psychology 
of Live Piano Playing, and by George 
Hopkins, of the University of Oregon, 
on Dance Music. 

Oregon composers represented on 
programs were E. O. Spitzner, Lucille 
Cummins, F. Arthur Johnson, Robert 
Flack, F. W. Goodrich, A. M. Schuff, 
Rouen Faith, Mrs. J. H. Johnson and 
Ferdinand Sorenson. Soloists included 
Robert Flack, Mark Daniels, Clara Rie- 
man, Lora T. Ware, Aurora P. Under- 
wood, Lillian J. Petri, Gertrude G. 
Martin, Jane Thacher, Edward Tillson, 
Alice Clement, James Eoff, Tom 
O’Brien, Imogene Wallaca, Mrs. 
Charles Brand and the instructors 
at the Ellison-White Conservatory. 
Speakers were H. M. Barr, H. M. 
Kenin, F. B. Bennett, Barry Cerf and 
C. F. Walker. 


JOcELYN FOULKES 





New England Community Singing Clubs 
Hold Contest 


Boston, Aug. 10.—The first annual 
centest of the New England Communi- 
ity Singing Clubs was held in Symphony 
Hall on a recent Sunday night. The 
[Lowell Club of Lowell, Mass., led by 
Henry Jackson Warren, won first 
honors; followed by the Quincy Com- 
munity Singing Club, John M. Lyons, 
director, and the Revere Club, led by 
William O. Goss, Jr. The judges were 
George Sawyer Dunham, Malcolm 
Lang and Francis Findlay. 





Setting of Kilmer’s Memorial Day by 
Clements Is Published by Schirmer 


Capt. George Kilmer, veteran of the 
Civil War and uncle of the late Joyce 
Kilmer, poet and author of Trees, has 
accepted the dedication of a musical set- 
ting of Joyce Kilmer’s Memorial Day, 
for chorus, by H. Loren Clements. 
Sergt. Joyce Kilmer, of the 165th New 
York National Guard, was killed in 
France, July 30, 1918. 

The work has been published for 
mixed voices and for two-part chorus 
of treble voices, by G. Schirmer, Inc. 





Marcel Hubert Comes Under Banner of 
Haensel & Jones 


Marcel Hubert, ‘cellist, has been 
cadded to the list of artists now under 
ithe management of Haensel & Jones, 
division of Columbia Concerts Corpora- 
tion. He will return to the United 
States in October. 


Jl 














JUILLIARD CONCERTS 
REVEAL FINE ARTISTRY 
Distinguished Artists Appear in Series 
Held by oe School—Lectures 
iven 


The series of concerts and lectures 
held daily by the Juilliard Summer 
School, of which George A. Wedge is 
the director, have been made notable by 
the appearances of distinguished artists. 
In the fifth week, Sascha Gorodnitzki 
was heard in a piano recital marked by 
technical fluency and artistic concepts. 
Music by Schumann, Chopin, Rachman- 
inoff and Stravinsky was on his list. 
On Aug. 3 the New York Civic Or- 
chestra, conducted by Rudolph Thomas 
and with Katherine Bacon as piano so- 
loist, gave an attractive concert fea- 
turing Debussy’s La Mer and Noc- 
turnes and Ravel’s Rhapsodie Espag- 
nole. Miss Bacon took part in a fine 
interpretation of the Symphonic Varia- 
tions by Franck. 

A program of works by Bach was 
played with insight and in a clear-cut 
style by James Friskin, pianist. A mis- 
cellaneous program by this artist was 
heard earlier in the series. Fraser 
Gange, baritone, was admired for his 
musicianly recital, his progtam covering 
a wide range. Marille Kohary was at 
the piano. Hugh Porter’s organ recital 
in July showed what an accomplished 
musician he is. Samuel Gardner won 
plaudits for his skilled playing in a vio- 
lin recital, and Alton Jones, pianist, was 
rightly applauded for his artistry when 
he appeared on July 20. 

There was a concert and choral con- 
cert and lecture by the Pius X School 
of Liturgical Music on Aug. 2. Arthur 
Newstead gave a successful piano recital 
on Aug. 4. Samuel Lifschey’s viola re- 
cital on Aug. 10 received the apprecia- 
tion it deserved. 

Lectures have been given by John 
Erskine, J. L. Mursell, Gustave Reese, 
and Blanche Skeath. Special attention 
has been paid to the department of 
music education this summer. 





Lushanya to Tour United States 

Lushanya, young American Indian 
contralto who has given recitals in Ger- 
many and Scandinavia during the past 
season, has been engaged by Ed Per- 
kins for a tour of the United States next 
winter. Her programs feature songs by 
Charles Wakefield Cadman, Thurlow 
Lieurance, Carlos Troyer, Jean Jean- 
con and Homer Grunn, in addition to 
German, French and Italian works. 





Joseph Szigeti to Return in November 


Joseph Szigeti will come back to the 
United States in November and remain 
until Jan. 15. His engagements include 
appearances with the New York Phil- 
harmonic-Symphony and Cleveland or- 
chestras. A tour of Europe will follow, 
with concerts given by leading orches- 
tras in important centres. 
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The Bruckner Society’s New American Medal 


INCE its foundation, the Bruckner 
Society of America has awarded 
medals of honor each season to those 
doing the most to bring about a general 
recognition of the composer in this 
country. Until now, the medals, de- 
signed by sculptors abroad, were not 
exclusive. 

This illustration shows the society’s 
first exclusive medal, executed by the 
well-known New York sculptor, Julio 
Kilenyi. It will be presented in the 
coming season to Arturo Toscanini and 
Bruno Walter, conductors of the New 
York Philharmonic-Symphony Orches- 
tra; Frederick Stock, conductor of the 
Chicago Symphony; Serge Koussevit- 
zky, conductor of the Boston Symphony, 
and Dr. Martin G. Dumler of Cincin- 
nati, chairman of the honorary commit- 
tee of the society. 

The society's executive secretary is 
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CLEVELAND INSTITUTE 
TO TEACH BROADCASTING 


New Department Will Be Opened in 
Coming Season—Rubinstein Hon- 
ored at His Birthplace 

CieveLanpb, Aug. 10.—The Cleveland 
Institute of Music has appointed Eu- 
gene Carr as head of the department of 
radio broadcasting, which will be a new 
project in the coming season. The 
course will consist of lectures on 
theoretical principles, and laboratory 
periods. Mr. Carr is a graduate of 
Westminster College, and was former- 
ly a member of the School of Music of 
the University of Oregon. 

Beryl Rubinstein, director of the in- 
stitute, was guest of honor at the State 
Teachers Convention at Athens, Ga., 
his birthplace, on July 13 and gave a 
piano recital which brought him much 
acclaim. A capacity audience applaud- 
ed his artistic playing of a program 
which included one of his own compo- 
sitions, Whirligig, and other works. 

The fall term of the institute will be- 
gin on Sept. 18. On July 25, Arthur 
Loesser, head of the department of en- 
semble, gave the closing piano recital 
of the summer session, playing music 
by Bach, Beethoven and Debussy in his 
customary musicianly manner. Alice 
Chalifoux, teacher of harp playing, was 
heard at Western Reserve University 
earlier in the season. The Madrigal 
Chorus, which is under the direction of 
Ward Lewis, featured classical music 
in several July programs over WTAM. 
Eugene Bergen and Betty Williams, 
violinists, and Douglas Marsh, ’cellist, 
were soloists. 

Victor de Gomez, head of the ’cello 
department, and first ‘cellist of the 
Cleveland Orchestra, has been the guest 
this summer of Felix Salmond at Rock- 
port, Me. Mr. Rubinstein was to sail 
late in July with Mr. Lewis for a brief 
vacation in France. 

Eleanor Frampton, exponent of the 
modern dance and pupil of Doris Hum- 
phrey and Charles Weidman, continued 
her classes in the summer school and 
appeared with a group of advanced pu 
pils in a program at a garden party and 
féte under the auspices of the Anté 
Tuberculosis League 








Weber Re-Elected President of Ameri- 
can Federation of Musicians 
Cuicaco, Aug. 10—At a meeting 
held here recently, Joseph N. Weber 
was re-elected president of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Musicians for the 
thirty-fourth successive year. His first 
election was in 1899. Other officers 
elected include Charles L. Bagley of 
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The First Excluisve Medal of the Bruckner 
Society of America 


Robert G. Grey. Many distinguished 


persons are honorary members. 
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Los Angeles, vice-president; William 
J. Kerngood of Newark, N. J., secre- 
tary, and Harry E. Brenton of Boston, 
treasurer. 





Moeller to Write Libretto for Gruen- 
berg 

The libretto for a new opera by Louis 
Gruenberg, composer of The Emperor 
Jones, will be written by Philip Moel- 
ler, according to a statement of the 
Theatre Guild. Mr. Moeller is a mem- 
ber of the board of this organization 
and has been associated as director with 
numerous important theatrical produc- 
tions. He is the author of a number of 
plays, including Madame Sand, Hel- 
ena’s Husbands, Sophie and Moliére. 





Gertrude Kappel to Sing Isolde with 
San Francisco Opera 

Gertrude Kappel has been engaged to 
appear as Isolde in two performances 
of Tristan und Isolde with the San 
Francisco Opera Company in Novem- 
ber. After this, and before rejoining 
the Metropolitan Opera, Mme. Kappel 
will be heard in concerts in the West 
and will sing in Washington for the first 
time. 





Kayla Mitzel to Return to United States 
Kayla Mitzel, violinist, who, since 
leaving America in the spring of 1932, 
has been heard in Europe with success, 
will return to this country next fall. 
Miss Mitzel, who is a_ native of 
Winnipeg, has made two tours of 
Scandinavia playing under Jarnefelt, 
Schneevoigt and Abendroth. 





Francesco Cilea, composer of Adriana 
Lecouvreur and L’Arlesiana, is at work 
on an opera entitled La Rosa di Pom- 
pei. The action takes place in Pompeii. 
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HISTORICAL OPERA 
HAS ITS PREMIERE 


Legend of Hannah Robinson 
Given on Scene of Original 
Event 


ProvipENcE, Aug. 10.—The premiere 
of George Spink’s romantic opera, The 
Legend of Hannah Robinson, was given 
on the grounds of the Hannah Robinson 
House in Saunderstown on Aug. 4 be- 
fore an audience of 1,000. The opera, 
which is in two acts, was suggested by 
the famous South County story of The 
Unfortunate Hannah, to be found in the 
Tales of Old Narragansett by Updike. 
The Hannah of the opera sang to her 
lover from the identical window from 
which the historical Hannah dropped 
notes to Peter Simon in 1760. This 
was made possible through the courtesy 
of the owners of the house, Mr. and 
Mrs. Fritz Hazard, who lent their prop- 
erty for the occasion. 

Music of a tuneful character marks 
the work as evidenced by the lyrical 
My Love Is Everlasting, Appear Love 
at Thy Window, and the contrasting 
India. The production opened with a 
minuet danced by twelve young ladies, 
and the second act provided excellent 
opportunities for a choral ensemble. 





Members of the Cast 


The cast was as follows: Hannah, 
Ellen Tate Spink; Rowland Robinson, 
Alfred Gower; Dancing-school Mis- 
tress, Marjorie Peugnet; Mary Robin- 


son, Margaret Lally; Peter Simon, 
Donald McDonald; Dr. Brown, a 
suitor; Ray A. Gardner; Housekeeper, 


[va McMeehan; Natoka, an Indian girl, 
Irma Howe. Edward Denish led the 
Denish Orchestral Ensemble. 

The sponsoring organization was the 
Gilbert Stuart Association, which has 
as its aim the restoration and the pres- 
ervation of the famous artist’s birth- 
place in North Kingston. Its presi- 
dent is Caroline Hazard. 


ARLAN R. CooLipGE 





Ljuba Senderowna to Sing at Buenos 
Aires 

Bertin, Aug. 5.—Ljuba Senderowna, 
American contralto, who has been a 
member of the Cassel Opera for several 
seasons, has been engaged by .the 
Kampfbund as a member of the German 
Opera Company that will present a sea- 
son of German opera at the Colon Thea- 
tre in Buenos Aires. Fritz Busch will 
conduct and Carl Ebert will have the 
stage direction. Other artists in the 
company include Anny Konetzki, Lau- 
ritz Melchior, Kerstin Thorborg and 
Walter Grossmann. G. pe C. 
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The Nightingale Is Novelty in 
Season Held by Municipal 
Forces 


Str. Louis, Aug. 10.—The Nightin- 
gale, a novelty, was produced by the 
Municipal Opera in Forest Park in 
the week of July 17. The work, from 
the pen of Armand Vescey, has Jenny 
Lind as the central character. Marion 
Claire was the interpreter of this role, 
which gave her an excellent oppor- 
tunity to show the calibre of her voice. 
Her acting was of the same high 
standard. George Hassell as P. T. 
Barnum did the finest bit of character 
acting he has accomplished with the 
company. 

Among others in the cast were Allan 
Jones, who was in fine voice, Nancy 
McCord, Doris Patston, Helen Arnold, 
Hannah Toback, John Barclay and 
Larry Rich. All contributed ably to 
performances which roused big audi- 
ences to a high pitch of enthusiasm. 
Watson Barratt’s settings were effective 
and accurate in detail. 


Student Prince Attracts 


Capacity audiences, establishing a 
record for the season, heard The Stu- 
dent Prince in the week of July 10. 
Clifford Neudahl returned to the cast, 
and the production was one of the most 
entertaining heard in many a day. Mr. 
Jones made a striking Prince Karl 
Franz, with Ilse Marvenga as Kathie, 
and Mr. Hassell (who was a member 
of the original company) as Lutz. Miss 
McCord, Jack Sheehan, Miss Toback, 
Hope Emerson and Frank Horn were 
in the cast. Mention must be made of 
the excellent choral work and of the 
thorough co-ordination of the perform- 
ances under William R. Holbrook. 


Nina Rosa Pleases 


The fifth week brought Romberg’s 
Nina Rosa with a splendid cast in 
which Leonard Ceeley’s fine charac- 
terization of Pablo was notable. Miss 
Claire, one of the best prima donnas 
ever heard in the park, was artistic in 
the name part. Good singing was also 
done by Mr. Jones as the American and 
by Jack Haines. 


Dancers Are Original 


In Naughty Marietta, sung during 
the week of July 24 to 30, Miss Mar- 
venga’s acting as Marietta, coupled 
with her satisfactory handling of the 
music, won for her the admiration of 
large audiences. Mr. Neudahl had his 
big opportunity as Capt. Richard War- 
rington ; his voice was delightful. Miss 
Emerson, Joseph McCauley, Mr. Horn, 
Marie Starner and Mr. Rich shared in 
the general success. Nick Long, Jr., 
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SUNG IN ST. LOUIS 


and Rosemary Deering gave a mario- 
nette dance of great originality. 
Susan L. Cost 





HEARD IN SEATTLE 





Recitals Feature Organ and Vocal Music 
—School Program 


SEATTLE, Aug. 10.—Harold Heermans 
recently gave two organ recitals, one 
featuring Franck chorales, assisted by 
Louise Van Ogle. Of special interest 
was the graduation organ recital of 
Mary Louise Schroeder, who played 
her program from memory, including 
Reubke’s Sonata in C Minor and the 
Sixth Symphony of Widor. German 
and Scandinavian music was stressed at 
a song recital given by Ellen Reep, 
Eslie Hermans, Florence Reed, Florence 
Bergh Wilson, Harold Sorbo and Aug- 
ust Werner. 

A recent program of the Lincoln 
High School was a real achievement in 
a cappella singing and orchestral play- 
ing under the direction of Carl Pitzer. 

Clokey’s Symphonic Piece for piano 
and organ was a feature of the closing 
program of the Ladies Musical Club. 
It was played by Ethel Poole Morck 
and Katherine Robinson. Choral offer- 
ings were under the direction of Ellen 
Helm Boardman. 

Frederick C. Feringer, organist and 
choirmaster of the First Presbyterian 
Church, recently closed a memorable 
series of weekly recitals. 

A program of music by Seattle com- 
posers included works by Leonard Ode- 
gaard, E. Hellier Collens, Clifford W. 
Kantner, Herbert Malloy, John Albert 
Shaffer, Irene Rodgers and Ernest 
Worth. D. S.C. 





AT KANSAS UNIVERSITY 





Summer Session at School of Fine Arts 
Includes Concerts 


LAWRENCE, Kan., Aug. 10.—Musical 
events for the summer session at the 
School of Fine Arts of the University 
of Kansas include faculty concerts, pro- 
grams of ensemble and chamber works, 
organ vespers, a concert by the summer 
session orchestra, a recital by advanced 
students and a campus “sing.” 

Those having part in the programs 
are: Donald M. Swarthout, Charles S. 
Skilton, G. Criss Simpson, Roy Under- 
wood, Allie Merle Conger, Meribah 
Moore, W. B. Downing, Iiene Peabody, 
Waldemar Geltch and Mabel Barnhart. 

Frederick Cooke of Covington, Ky., 
who is doing work towards his master’s 
degree, has organized a symphony or- 
chestra which he conducts. 

Dean Swarthout has received the hon- 
orary degree of Doctor of Music from 
Southwestern College, Winfield, Kan. 
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NOTABLE ARTISTS GIVE 
CONCERTS IN HONOLULU 


Recitals by Singers and ‘Cellist and 
Chamber Program Are Principal 
Events 

Hono.tutu, T. H., Aug. 1.—Yosie 
Fujiwara, Japanese tenor, was cordially 
received in two recitals recently, his 
programs being interesting combina- 
tions of eastern and western music. 
Piano accompaniments were furnished 
by Tokiko Katsuki and Maxim Scha- 
piro. 

Mr. Fujiwara’s visit to Hololulu was 
the occasion for the first showing here 
of his new talking picture, The Song of 
Asia, with scenes laid in Manchuria. 

Another outstanding event of the 
month was the appearance of the Eng- 
lish soprano, Isobel Baillie, who sang 
to an enthusiastic audience on the even- 
ing of July 13. 

Sunday concerts at the Honolulu 
Academy of Arts included a solo ap- 
pearance of Willard Warch, ‘cellist, 
and a program by the Robin McQuesten 
Quintet. The Dvorak E Minor work 
was the feature of the latter program. 
Besides Mr. McQuesten the organiza- 
tion bearing his name includes Ruth 
Buhl, violinist; Otto Hundhammer, 
violinist; Robert McLean, ‘cellist, and 
Verne Waldo Thompson, pianist. 

V. W. T. 








Tcherepnin to Visit America 

Alexander Tcherepnin, Russian com- 
poser and pianist, will come to the 
United States in December to fulfill con- 
cert engagements in that month and in 
January under the management of 
George Leyden Colledge. This visit will 
constitute part of his world tour, be- 
ginning in Europe and terminating in 
the Orient and Near East. 

Tcherepnin’s first opera, Ol Ol, has 
been heard in several opera houses and 
at the Salzburg Festival this year. His 
second opera, Die Hochzeit der So- 
beide, had its premiere in the Vienna 
Volksoper in April of this year. 

While in America, Tcherepnin will 
appear with various orchestras, playing 
his own concertos, and in recitals de- 
voted to his works for piano. 

Several American premieres of this 
composer’s works were given here last 
season, notably Magna Mater, by Serge 
Koussevitzky and the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra. 





Goldsand Hailed in Montevideo 


Robert Goldsand, now making his 
first tour of South America, was ac- 
claimed with hearty enthusiasm when 
he appeared as soloist at an orchestral 
concert recently in Montevideo. The 
pianist was heard in a Mendelssohn 
concerto, in which he aroused such 
applause that he was obliged to give an 
encore. The orchestra, conducted by 
Maestro Baldi, played compositions by 
Sibelius, Debussy and Moussorgsky 
with success. 





Chamber Music Heard at Pittsfield 


PrittsFiIeELp, Mass., Aug. 10.—Music 
by Brahms, Schubert and Bach was 
played by the South Mountain String 
Quartet under the leadership of Willem 
Willeke in Mrs. Elizabeth Sprague 
Coolidge’s Temple of Music on the 
afternoon-of July 16. 





Edith Terhune to Tour South America 


Edith Terhune, soprano, left recently 
for a tour of South America which 
will last for a year. She will give re- 
citals in Valparaiso, Santiago, Valdi- 
via, Lima, Buenos Aires and other 
cities. Her return is scheduled for Oc- 
tober, 1934. 


SERIES IN SYDNEY 
HELPS UNEMPLOYED 


British Works Given—Competi- 
tion Brings 800 Compositions 
in Many Forms 





SypNeEy, AusSTRALIA, July 15.—A 
series of Sunday afternoon orchestral 
concerts organized to provide work for 
unemployed musicians has succeeded 
beyond expectations. A previous ef- 
fort in this direction failed, but the 
Town Hall has recently been packed for 
the programs which are both tasteful 
and popular. Different conductors take 
turns in the direction. 

The British Musical Society, which 
keeps the claims of British composers 
before our public, sponsored perform 
ances of the Mass in G Minor by 
Vaughan Williams and Parry’s The 
Pied Piper of Hamelin. Both works 
were artistically given by the Conserva 
torium Choir and Orchestra under Liv 
ingstone B.*Mote. 

A composers’ competition arranged 
by the Australian Broadcasting Com- 
mission brought some 800 entries in the 
fields of orchestral and choral works, 
operettas and chamber music. 

Philip Hargrave, ten-yéar-old pianist 
who has attracted attention in other 
cities of this country, arrived in Sydney 
recently to give ten concerts. He plays 
with a maturity that is surprising in 
one so young. 

The ballet Roksanda by Roy Mayling, 
young Sydney composer and pianist, 
had its first performance at the Sydney 
Conservatorium in June, with Mischa 
Burlakuf and Louise Lightfoot heading 
the company of dancers. The music is 
modern. 

Ipa B. Hr 





Pro Arte Quartet Plays American Music 
at Mills College 


Mitts Coiiece, Car., Aug. 10.— 
Every program in a Sunday afternoon 
series given this summer by the Pr 
Arte Quartet has included a work by 
an American composer. Gdal Saleski’s 
Suite for String Quartet was the work 
thus presented on a recent occasion 
It had a convincing performance at the 
hands of Alphonse Onnou, Laurent Hal 
leux, Germain Prévost and Robert 
Maas, and was received with enthusi 
asm. Quartets by Mozart and Franck 
completed the list. 
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Max von Schillings . 


Bertin, Aug. 1—Max von Schillings is 
dead. An operation for intestinal tumor, 
performed last month, was considered suc- 
cessful, but he did not survive a hemorr- 
hage suffered on July 24. He was born 
in Diiren in 1868. 





Max von Schillings had been particu- 
larly conspicuous in Europe by reason of 
his appointment in March as conductor- 
intendant of the Municipal Opera in Ber- 
lin, where he succeeded Dr. Carl Ebert. 
Recent productions under his direction in- 
cluded a restaged Meistersinger and the 
Berlin premiere of Georg Vollerthun’s 
Freikorporal. 

In the United States von Schillings was 
best known as the composer of Mona Lisa, 
sung at the Metropolitan Opera in 1923 
with Barbara Kemp, later his wife, in 
the title role, and as conductor of the Ger- 
man Grand Opera Company which toured 
the country during 1930-31. Mona Lisa, 
first heard at Stuttgart in 1915, took shape 
in the composer’s mind when he was a 
soldier in the World War. Mme. Kemp 
sang again at New York repetitions of the 
opera in the 1923-24 season, but it did not 
achieve lasting success. 

Europeans esteemed von Schillings for 
his consistent devotion to the music of 
Wagner and for his comprehensive ability 
as a director. A long association with 
Bayreuth began in the capacity of assis- 
tant conductor in 1 ten years later 
his post was that of chorus master. His 
appointment as director of the State Opera 
in Berlin in succession to Richard Strauss 
was received in 1919. The post von 
Schillings held until 1925, when his resig- 
nation followed a disagreement with the 
Minister of Fine Arts. A period of com- 
parative retirement was broken by his 
summons to the Municipal Opera in Ber- 
lin at the behest of the Nazi Government. 

His marriage to Mme. Kemp, celebrated 
soprano, who survives him, took place in 
1923. 

Many compositions based on Wagnerian 
principles and showing technical mastery, 
came from von Schillings’s pen. Among 
the best known were his setting of von 
Wildenbruch’s Hexenlied as a mélodrame 
with symphonic orchestra, introduced here 
many years ago by the famous Dr. Lud- 
wig Wiillner; his operas Der Pfeifertag. 
Ingwelde and Moloch and symphonic and 
chamber works. 


Mrs. Stephanie Gott 


Detrorr, Aug. 10.—The death of Ste- 
phanie (Mrs. Edward A.) Gott, grand- 
niece of Franz Schubert, occurred on July 
8 at her summer home on Mackinac Island. 
She was in her seventieth year. Mrs. 
Gott was born in Gmunden, Austria, and 
came to America when a child. She had 
taught in this city for many years and 
possessed an extensive collection of Schu- 
bertiana H. W. 
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Alexander Van Rensselaer 
PrrcapetpHia, Aug. 10.— Alexander 
Van Rensselaer, who founded the Phila- 
delphia Orchestra Association thirty-two 
years ago, died on July 18. He had 
suffered from cancer for more than a year, 
and was eighty-two years old. 





Philanthropist, sportsman, patron of 
education and of the arts, Mr. Van 
Rensselaer was the last member of his 
immediate family and a descendant of the 
Dutch house established in America by 
Kiliaen Van Rensselaer in 1630. He was 
born in Burlington, N. Y., and was a star 
athlete at Princeton University. In 1898 
he married Mrs. Sarah Drexel Fell, 
widow of John R. Fell and daughter of 
Anthony J. Drexel, who was founder of 
the Drexel Institute and head of the 
banking firm of Drexel & Co. When the 
Spanish-American War broke out, Mr. 
and Mrs. Van Rensselaer turned their 
yacht into a supply and hospital ship 
which was placed at the disposal of the 
Government and used for the transporta- 
tion of wounded soldiers. 

Mr. Van Rensselaer was president of the 
board of trustees of the Drexel Institute, 
and remained president of the Orchestra 
Association until last May, when he re- 
signed. He was then made honorary 
president. His benefactions were many. 
He had been chairman of the Pennsylvania 
division of the Navy League, president ot 
the Seaman’s Institute, a life trustee of 
Princeton and commodore of the Corini- 
thian Yacht Club. 

Mrs. Van Rensselaer died in 1929. 





John Itzel 


Battrmore, Aug. 10.—A leading figure 
in musical life in this state passed away 
on July 21 in the person of John Itzel, 
director of orchestral and band music in 
the public schools for more than ten years 
He was born in Baltimore in 1868 and 
studied at the Peabody Conservatory of 
Music. For three years he directed the 
Municipal Band, and for a long period 
was orchestra representative of the Balti 
more Symphony Orchestra, being second 
in command for thirteen years. He be- 
came leader of the orchestra in the 
Academy of Music in 1896, and was mu 
sical director of Maude Adams’s Chantecler 
Company in 1912. 

Mr. Itzel’s compositions included several 
light operas produced by the Clinton 
Wheelman Opera Company in 1905-06, 
works for orchestra. and band. He was 
also widely known as an arranger of op- 





eratic scores and other scores. Pc. Be 
Adam Geibel 
PurLapetpui1a, Aug. 10.—Dr. Adam 


Geibel, blind composer and organist, died 
at the age of seventy-seven at his home in 
Germantown on Aug. 3. He was best 
known for his song, Kentucky Babe, and 
for hundreds of hymns, including Stand 
Up! Stand Up for Jesus, and Let the 
Gospel Light Shine Out. 





Mrs. Alice Johannsen Spieker 


Alice Johannsen (Mrs. Eduard) Spieker, 
operatic and concert singer, died at Forest 
Hills, L. I., on Aug. 8. Mrs. Spieker was 
seventy-seven years old. She was born in 
St. Petersburg, the daughter of the late 
Ernst Christian Johannsen, at one time 
director of the Conservatory in that city, 
and had appeared extensively throughout 
Europe. She came to America a year ago. 


Bertha Monis Vollenhover 
Cincinnati, Aug. 10—Mrs. Bertha 
Monis Vollenhover, who retired twenty- 
five ‘years ago after a career as a singer, 
died on July 3 at the home of her daugh- 
ter, Mrs. Jeannette Workum. 





Walter Spencer Brown 
Hartrorp, Conn., Aug. 10.—The death 
of Walter Spencer Brown, music and 
dramatic critic of the Hartford Courant 
for more than thirty years, occurred on 
July 10. He was sixty-two years old. 





Casper Kreutzer 
EvizapetH, N. J., Aug. 10.—Casper 
Kreutzer, violinist and composer, died on 
Aug. 7. He was born in Hungary and was 
seventy-six. 





Eduard Schiitt 


MERANO, ITALY, Aug 1.—Eduard 
Schiitt, celebrated composer and pianist, 
died here on July 26. 





The career of Prof. Schiitt, who was 
born in St. Petersburg in 1856, began in 
1880 when he toured Austria and Bohemia 
with Wilhelmina Norman-Neruda (later 
the wife of Sir Charles Hallé), the re- 
nowned violinist. In 1882 he made a tour 
of Hungary with Leopold Auer. Prepara- 
tion for public life and studies in com- 
position had been made in St. Petersburg, 
Leipzig and Vienna under Petersen, Stein, 
Reinecke, Jadassohn and Leschetizky. As 
a conductor, an important appointment was 
that with the Akademischer Wagner- 
Verein in Vienna, in succession to Felix 
Mottl. 

Piano works preponderate among Profi 
Schiitt’s compositions. He wrote concertos 
for this instrument and many solo pieces 
as well as the Andantino and Scherzino 
for two pianos. Chamber works include 
piano trios, the Walzermarchen for piano, 
violin and ‘cello, and violin suites. <A 
comedy opera, Signor Formica, was pro- 
duced in Vienna in 1892. 





Alfred O. Willgeroth 

Rockrorp, I1t., Aug. 10—Alfred D. 
Willgeroth, director of the music depart- 
ment of Rockford College and brother-in- 
law of Elisabeth Rethberg, was killed to- 
day when the automobile in which he was 
driving with William A. Maddox, presi- 
dent of the college, was struck by a freight 
train at Davis Junction. Mr. Willgeroth 
joined the college music faculty in 1923, 
and had been in charge for several years. 
He lived in Edgebrook, a suburb of Rock- 
ford. His widow and a daughter survive. 





‘ Arthur S. Witherspoon 

East Orance, N. J., Aug. 10.—Arthur 
Storey Witherspoon, former head of the 
Witherspoon Company, Ltd., of New York, 
engravers, and brother of Herbert Wither- 
spoon, died on July 26 at the age of sixty- 
five. He was the author of books on art 
and travel. 

Mrs. Kathryn Roth McClelland 

Witpwoop, N. J., Aug. 10.—Mrs. Kath- 
ryn Roth McClelland, a former member of 
the board of the National Federation of 
Music Clubs and at one time president of 
the New Jersey Federation, passed away 
on July 28. 





Mario Marchesi 


The death of Mario Marchesi, formerly 
prompter at the Metropolitan Opera, oc- 
curred in Milan on Aug. 8 at the age of 
seventy-one. Mr. Marchesi was associated 
with the Metropolitan Opera for sixteen 
years, beginning in 1908. His association 
with Giulio Gatti-Casazza began in 1889, 
when Mr. Gatti was in charge at La Scala. 
He had written a number of compositions. 





Kitty Coates 
Kitty May Coates, well known to audiences 
of a generation ago, died on Aug. 6 at her 
home in Flushing, L. I. She had sung 
with the English Opera Company and in 
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PROGRAMS OF VARIETY 
ENJOYED IN PORTLAND 


Opera Club and Willamette Choir Are 
Among Music-makers Greeted 
by Public 

PorRTLAND, OreE., Aug. 10.—The 
KGW Opera Club, directed by Mischa 
Pelz, broadcast Il Trovatore over KEX 
and the NBC network recently. The 
roles were excellently sung by Arthur 
Johnson, Mark Daniels, Fritz de Bruin, 
Helen McCartney, Madeline Dwyer, 
Jane Andrews and J. S. Martin. 

The Willamette University Philhar- 
monic Choir, which represents Oregon 
at the Century of Progress, was heard 
in The Bohemian Girl at the auditorium 
on a recent date. The director was 
Cameron Marshall. 

Wayland Echols, tenor, with Robert 
Flack at the piano, appeared in a note- 
worthy program at Unity Centre. 
Artists previously heard were Nell 
Brownell, contralto; Miriam Oberg and 
Anna A. Pierce, sopranos; Marie C. 
MacDonald, violinist; Rose Frida-Gian- 
elli, contralto; Alicia McElroy and 
Maude R. Sardam, accompanists. W. R. 
Boone, Winifred Worrell, Martha Rey- 
nolds, W. Binns, G. W. Bottoms, Con- 
suelo Allee and Lucien Becker, organ- 
ists, played for the Portland Chapter of 
the American Guild of Organists. 


J. F. 


Opera Is Performed in George Wash- 
ington School Stadium 

Cavalleria Rusticana and Pagliacci 
constituted the second production of the 
Commonwealth Grand Opera Company 
in the George Washington High School 
Stadium recently. Gabriele Simeoni 
conducted excellent presentations. Prin- 
cipals in the Mascagni work were 
Emilia Vergeri, Mario Renzi, Lorenzo 








Cianfrini, Dorothy Bacon and Elsa 
Navarro. Those appearing in Pagliacci 
were Maria Olla, Edward Ransome, 


Ciro De Ritis and Hector De Lara. 





recitals, and had been soloist under the 
baton of the late Dr. Leopold Damrosch. 
In private life she was the wife of Charles 
E. Wood. Born in Marcy, N. Y., Mrs. 
Wood was sixty-two years old. 


Mrs. Alma Weed 
ScarsDALeE, N. Y., Aug. 10.— Alma 
Stencel (Mrs. Walter Harvey) Weed, 
pianist, who had appeared extensively in 
Europe and America, died on July 22. 

She was forty-five years old. 








Mrs. Joseph A. Bergen 
Paterson, N. J., Aug. 10.—Mertie 
Bamber (Mrs. Joseph A.) Bergen, pianist, 
and composer of numerous songs, passed 
away on July 16. 





Ernest Leins 
Ernest Leins, who in 1887 founded the 
E. Leins Piano Company of New York, 
of which he became president, died at the 





age of seventy-five on July 15. He was 
born in Germany. 
Felix Wendelschaefer 
Tompson, Conn., Aug. 10.—Felix 


Wendelschaefer passed away on July 14 
at his estate here. Born in New York 
sixty-four years ago, he had managed the 
old Providence Opera House for thirty- 
three years, and had previously led the 
orchestra there. 


Mrs. Louis Grasse 


Marie Ida (Mrs. Louis) Grasse, mother 
of Edwin Grasse, blind composer and vio- 
linist, passed away on Aug. 8 at Mr. 
Grasse’s home. She was in her seventy- 
eighth year. 





Harold Lake 


Lonpon, Aug. 5.—Harold Lake, who 
wrote, under the pen name of Harold Har- 
ford, the words of the song I Hear You 
Calling Me, died on Aug. 4 at the age of 
fifty-one. 
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MUSICAL AMERICA for August, 1933 


San Franciscos Summer Concerts 
are Sustained on Artistic Plane 





Chamber Programs and Other 
Intimate Recitals Praised— 
Women’s Auxiliary of Musi- 
cians’ Club Helps Artists Who 
Are in Need—Society Elects 
Officers 
AN FRANCISCO, Aug. 10.—An 

outstanding event was the concert 
given by the Pro Arte String Quartet 
in the War Memorial Veterans’ Audi- 
torium on July 20. The group was 
presented by Mills College, which has 
heard twelve concerts in its own hall, 
thanks to Mrs. Elizabeth Sprague 

Coolidge. Music by Haydn, Brahms 

and Debussy comprised the San Fran- 

cisco program, the Messrs. Onnou, Hal- 
leux, Prévost and Maas giving ex- 
emplary performances. 

A new and charming intimate recital 
hall known as Kamokila, because of its 
Hawaiian inspiration, has been the scene 
of two concerts—one by Henry Cowell 
and the other by Yasha Davidoff, a 
young Russian bass of commendable 
gifts. Mr. Cowell’s program was pre- 
ponderantly descriptive, ranging from a 
tonal presentation of the Banshee and 
other mythological Irish tales to Ad- 
vertisement, a burlesque on modern bill 
boards. For abstract music he offered 
two cadenzas from his Piano Concerto. 
Mr. Cowell is never dull! 

The concluding concert in the West- 
ern Concert Artists’ Series brought 
Emelie Lancel, a discriminating singer 
of carefully selected songs, and Carmen 
Obarrio, able young resident pianist. 


Singer and New Quartet 

Homer Henley presented his pupil 
Margaret Yates, contralto, assisted by 
the Ad Alta String Quartet, at the 
Forum Club on July 24. A feature of 
the program was Respighi’s I] Tramon- 
to for contralto and string quartet. 

The Ad Alta group is a new organi- 
zation of young women who take their 
art seriously. Thanks, perhaps, to 
coaching by Pro Arte members, they 
gave a refreshing and conscientious 
reading of Beethoven’s Quartet in C 
Minor. The personnel consists of Doris 
Ballard, Adele Bucklin, Nancy Thomas 
and Mary Bucklin. Leila Retallick ac- 
companied Miss Yates admirably. 

An interesting dance program was 
given by Carol Beals at the Biggerstaff 
Dance Theatre a few days before she 
left for New York study. Miss Beals 
was at her best in modern dynamic 
numbers, and in a Gypsy dance in which 
she was aided by Marcelle Chesse and 
a group. 

Chamber Singers End Season 

Ian Alexander’s Chamber Opera 
Singers ended their season’s study with 
a production of The Magic Flute. Harry 
Stanton, Irene Kilgore, David Bell and 
Miriam Sellender had leading roles. 
Next season this organization plans to 
give Falstaff, Dido and Aeneas, Iphi- 
genia in Tauris, The Magic Flute, Or- 
pheus and The Tales of Hoffmann, in 
addition to the premiere of The Har- 
vest, by D. N. Lehmer of Berkeley. 

A concert complimenting Nicholas 
Oeconomacos, Greek clarinetist, was 


given under the auspices of the Hel- 
lenic Post No. 230, American Legion 
Department of California. Those taking 
part in vocal and instrumental solos and 
ensembles were the beneficiary of the 
evening, the Bem-Clement-Bem Trio, 
Gyula Ormay, Anthony Linden, Helen 


Lowe, Max Dolin, Grace Burroughs, 
Margo Hughes and Emily Linden. 

A new ensemble having the name of 
the Celestians made its debut in a pro- 
gram of arrangements of popular music 
made for the group by Leo Guay. Ro- 
main Verney, Joseph Hoffman, Elsie 
Sherman Alco, Eric Weiler and Lau- 
retta McFarland were the performers. 

Aiding Needy Musicians 

Concerts for the benefit of needy mu- 
sicians have been given under the au- 
spices of the Women’s Auxiliary of the 
San Francisco Musicians’ Club. One 
program featured Russian Abroad by 
Dorothy Crawford of this city and 
George Newell’s Mexico. Participants 
have been the Arion Trio, Lorna Lach- 
mund, Eugenia Bem, Suzanne Petty, 
Mary Pasmore, Rebecca Haight, Ada 
Clement, Phyllida Ashley, Aileen Fealy, 
Sarah Kreindler and Mrs. E. E. Young. 

Mary Pasmore, violinist, and Frank 
Moss, pianist, gave a joint Musicale 
Intime which demonstrated splendid mu- 
sicianship. 

An excellent program of dancing was 
recently presented by the Peters-Wright 
School. 

Newly-elected officers of the Pacific 
Musical Society are: Mrs. Henry 
Kantner, president; Mrs. Charles Felix 
Butte and Mrs. Leon Guggenhime, vice - 
presidents; Mrs. Ludwig Rosenstein 
and Mrs. Elizabeth Byrnes, secretaries : 
Mrs. C. A. Norris, treasurer ; Mrs. Ern- 
est Hueter, Mrs. John Golden, and Mrs. 
Audrey Bier Sorel, directors. 


Arranges Concert Course 


Wilfred Davis, former manager of 
the San Francisco Opera Company, has 
arranged a concert course for San Fran- 
cisco and Stanford University, present- 
ing Charles Wagner artists next season. 
Mischa Elman will open both series. 
Others scheduled include John Charles 
Thomas, Rosa Ponselle, Teresina and 
her company of Spanish dancers, and 
Walter Gieseking. 

Maryory M. FisHer 





Wheeling Musicians Give Special 
Programs 

Wareewinc, W. Va. Aug. 10.— 
Under the leadership of Enrico Tam- 
bourini, a series of Symphonettes are be- 
ing given at Oglebay Park during the 
summer. Mrs. Gibson Caldwell is the 
chairman. An enjoyable program was 
given by Clare Little Ceo and Pauline 
Lambert Selvaggi, duo-pianists, at 
West Liberty State Teachers College 
recently. Works by Bach and Philipp 
were featured. The Chamber Music 
Society, which will continue to meet 
during the summer, was heard in an 
artistic program at the Fort Henry 
Club recently. 





High School Orchestras Hold Contest 

Cuicaco, Aug. 10.—The National 
High School Orchestra Contest was 
held in York Community High, Elm- 
hurst, IIL, on recent days. As the 
concluding feature, massed orchestras 
of Classes A and B were heard in a 
concert at the Century of Progress 
under the batons of Joseph E. Maddy, 
Howard Hanson, Charles Righter, O. 
E. Dalley, George Dasch and Edward 
Meltzer. Fifteen states were repre- 
sented. 





Racine’s Athalie with Mendelssohn’s 
incidental music was to be given in the 
Roman Theatre at Autun, France, this 
summer. 





Schipa Cheered by His Compatriots 





The Great Audience That Assembled in the Politeama Genovese in Genoa to Hear Tito Schipa 
Sing in L'Elisir d'Amore 


ONSPICUOUS success has been 

won in Europe by Tito Schipa, ac- 
cording to news received from abroad. 
Many were unable to gain admission 
to the Politeama Genovese in Genoa, 
when the tenor appeared there in L’Eli- 
sir d’Amore; and after he had sung 
Una Furtiva Lagrima, the audience re- 
fused to allow the performance to con- 
tinue until he had repeated the aria. 

Scenes of similar enthusiasm were 
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Carl Lamson School Gives Program at 
Lake Placid Club 
LAKE Pract, N. Y., Aug. 10.—A 
program of Living Pictures was given 
at the Lake Placid Club on July 28 by 
the Carl Lamson School of Music, 
which is in session at the club during 
the summer. An orchestra led by Julius 
Theodorowicz, assistant concertmaster 
of the Boston Symphony Orchestra, 
with Carl Lamson, former accompanist 
for Fritz Kreisler, at the piano, played. 
The soloists were George White, tenor, 
a member of the Lamson School, and 
Mrs. Eleanor Washburn, soprano. The 
production was staged by Rebecca Gal- 
lagher of Wellesley College. 





Doris Doe to Give Scholarships 

Two scholarships in singing for girls 
are to be awarded by Doris Doe, con- 
tralto of the Metropolitan Opera. Each 
prize will entitle the winner to study to 
the extent of $500 under Sibyl Sammis 
MacDermid, with whom Miss Doe her- 
self studied. Auditions will be held 
directly after Labor Day. Applications 
are received by Concert Management 
George Leyden Colledge, manager for 
Miss Doe. 





Gilbert Ross to be Under Ernest 
Briggs’s Management 

Gilbert Ross, violinist, will hereafter 
appear under the direction of Manage- 
ment Ernest Briggs, of New York. Mr. 
Ross will continue his association with 
the music department of Cornell Col- 
lege, as heretofore, arranging for leaves 
of absence to take care of his concert 
engagements. 





Tonia Tarsanen Sings at Sea Girt 

Tonia Tarsanen, soprano, a product 
of the New York School of Vocal Art, 
and a member of the New York Opera 
Association, sang the Waltz from C. 
E. Le Massena’s operetta Pandora with 





enacted at ten performances at La Scala 
in Milan, in opera at Naples and Parma; 
and at two concerts given in Paris, in 
addition to recitals in Bordeaux and 
Lucerne. These European engagements 
kept Mr. Schipa busily engaged until 
late in July. He is now on a yacatior 
tour of Italy and France before return 
ing to the United States for his second 
season with the Metropolitan Opera 
and an extensive concert tour. 


Sr 


the Hotel Stockholm Orchestra at Sea 
Girt, N. J., on July 28. Antonas Banys, 
baritone, took part in operatic excerpts 





Chauncey Olcott’s Daughter to Tour 
in Piano Recitals 

Janet Olcott, seventeen-year-old pian- 
ist, daughter of the late Chauncey Ol- 
cott, will make a concert tour of the 
United States and Canada, opening in 
New York next January. Miss Olcott 
recently appeared in Nice, Cannes, and 
Marseilles. She is a pupil of Albert 
Tadlewski, director of the Internationa! 
Institute of Music in Nice. 

Miss Olcott will return to the Riviera 
in February. She is under the manage- 
ment of Ed Perkins. 





Richard Bonelli to Open Season at 
Worcester Festival 
Richard Bonelli will open his 1933- 
34 season at the Worcester Festival. 
singing with Jeannette Vreeland, Rose 
Bampton and Dan Gridley in Verdi's 
Requiem on Oct. 2. The next day Mr 
Bonelli will be heard in Elijah. In No- 
vember he will appear with the San 
Francisco Opera Company, singing in 
La Forza del Destino, La Boheme, 
Aida and Tristan und Isolde. 


Carl Weinrich Gives Bach Recitals at 
New York University 

A series of four programs consisting 

entirely of works by Bach was begun 

by Carl Weinrich on July 9 on the 

chapel organ in Gould Memorial Li- 





brary, New York University. This 
series of recitals was continued on 
the Sunday afternoons during the 
month. 





The Parisian theatrical and musical 
periodical, Comoedia, has estimated that 
it would take 294,027 persons to fill all 
the theatres and motion picture houses 
in the French capital. 














